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Some Surprising Stumbling Blocks 


Priorities for Learning in a Democracy 


Lois MEEK STOLZ 


In Journal of the American Association of University Women 


Since 1945 we have had a dec- 
ade to reestablish peaceful rela- 
tions with a torn world, a decade 
to pick up the pieces of civilian 
life, to develop new resources for 
the welfare of our people. When 
the fighting stopped, educators had 
high hopes that what had been lost 
during the depression and put aside 
during the war would now be pos- 
sible. Even during the war, plans 
were made, specifications drawn up 
so that we would be ready to “go” 
as soon as the all-clear signal 
sounded. 

It is, in a way, difficult to under- 
stand what has happened to educa- 
tion during this postwar period be- 
cause of the variety of interweav- 
ing causal factors. We have spent 
more money, we have had greater 
public interest, and we have had in- 
creased numbers of teachers, but 
after ten years we find that educa- 
tional facilities are inadequate, the 
philosophy and process of educa- 
tion have deteriorated, and educa- 
tion has in some respects lost status 
in our life. 

Today some people are discour- 
aged about education. They ques- 
tion whether our “experiment in 
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educating all the children of all the 
people” has really worked. There 
seem to be doubts about whether it 
is worthwhile to continue. 

There are a number of social 
factors which seem to me to have 
been influential during the past dec- 
ade in blocking our plans and dis- 
sipating our dreams for education. 
A survey of only three of these— 
inflation, population increases, and 
the growth of authoritarianism—is 
quite enough to support pessimism 
about education. There is no doubt, 
for example, that the spread of au- 
thoritarianism into the public 
schools has made educators lose 
status in the community, it has 
made many afraid to have opinions, 
it has made them lethargic about 
the exciting experience of teaching. 
It has affected, too, the kind of 
people who choose to enter the 
teaching profession and is certainly 
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one factor that is responsible for the 
shortage of teachers in our schools. 

However, I am not pessimistic 
about education. I am impressed 
and deeply concerned with the way 
certain social conditions have re- 
tarded the development of our 
schools; but I am convinced that 
there is a growing public sentiment 
to provide more and better schools 
and more and better teachers. I am 
also conscious of the effort teachers 
and administrators have made to 
improve the content and process of 
education in the face of staggering 
obstacles. It is this most important 
aspect of education which I wish to 
consider now. 


EDUCATION SEQUENCE 


Every culture has certain beha- 
viors and values which the children 
are required to learn as they grow 
up in order that they may be like 
their elders and, as we say, “fit 
into” the culture. The process of 
acculturation begins at birth. 

In nearly every society, a se- 
quence takes place in the education 
of the child based, on the one hand, 
on the developing maturity of the 
child, and, on the other hand, on 
what the responsible adults believe 
are the important learnings for 
their culture. 

Education is used by every so- 
ciety and emphasized by many. Both 
Nazi Germany and Communist Rus- 
sia have relied on education to 
strengthen and develop their cul- 
tures. There is a difference, how- 
ever, among societies in the pat- 
terns of behavior they wish their 


children to acquire and in the 
methods they use for educating. 
Differences in goals and procedures 
result in differences in the person- 
ality and character structure which 
the child acquires as he develops. 

The crucial decision which we, 
the people of the United States, must 
make is a decision regarding the 
kind of people we wish our chil- 
dren to become. Here they are, 
4,000,000 of them, in the hospital 
nurseries—newborns ready for their 
first learnings. What do we want 
them to be like in 1961 when they 
enter first grade, in 1973 when 
they graduate from high school, in 
1977 when they sit in cap and 
gown to listen to the baccalaureate 
sermon ? 

It is difficult now to envision the 
world in which these young people 
will live but I suggest that there 
are certain basic elements of char- 
acter which will be essential if they 
are to carry forward our democratic 
way of life. I offer these as priori- 
ties for learning in a democracy. 

First, we want these children to 
learn to be confident, to feel ade- 
quate to the job ahead. Each will 
need a strong ego, a core of self- 
hood within, which directs with as- 
surance and conviction. 

Egos are strengthened when chil- 
dren have strong adults with whom 
to identify. We would wish that 
every child might have parents 
with sureness and adequacy in their 
makeup. But certainly, we should 
see to it that increasingly the men 
and women in our schools are those 
who are good identification figures 
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for children. This means adults 
who, in their roles of family mem- 
ber, citizens, and educator, have not 
only found basic satisfactions, but 
have clarified selfconcepts and self- 
goals. 

It is, however, in relation to 
school experience that feelings of 
selfconfidence are most vitally af- 
fected in our culture. Whatever 
level of attainment a child may 
reach, he should come to it with a 
realization of his own powers, with 
confidence in the abilities he has, 
with faith in his own worth. A 
child cannot gain these qualities of 
personality unless he has learned 
at his own rate, without being over- 
whelmed by the competition of 
those who are made for a faster 
and longer journey. Nor can he 
gain such confidence if he has been 


defeated by the high aspirations of 
his parents. 


LEARN THEIR WORLD 


Second, we want these children 
to understand their world and learn 
ways of controlling it. Such learn- 
ing is basic to the development of 
feelings of selfadequacy. Note the 
pleased smugness of a six-year-old 
who has learned to read, or the 
Galileon excitement of a 10-year- 
old when he discovers the pendu- 
lum in his grandfather's clock. 
Knowledge is power, and these 
children of the next 50 years will 
need all the power we can give 
them. 

Power will come, however, not 
so much from storing up facts, as 
from learning how to get at facts 
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and how to organize them; not so 
much from memorizing the answers 
to old problems as in learning how 
to go about the solving of problems 
as yet unidentified. 

Here again, we see the impor- 
tance of teachers. They can stimu- 
late an interest in learning about 
this world only if they, too, are 
excited about knowledge. They can 
stimulate intelligent, creative think- 
ing only if they are imaginative and 
dare to admit they do not know all 
the answers. 

Third, we want these children to 
trust people and to be friendly in 
their relations with them. Friend- 
liness and trust are residues left in 
the personality as a child interacts 
with the important people in his 
world. If an infant’s needs are sat- 
isfied in an atmosphere of affec- 
tion, he begins to associate comfort 
and well-being with people. Thus 
a child gradually learns to rely on 
people, to feel they are his friends. 
This is the underlying basis for 
emerging feelings of affection, 
sympathy, and liking for others. 

Into each new extension of his 
contacts with people, a child car- 
ries his cumulating feelings of trust 
or mistrust, affection or hate, sym- 
pathy or resentment. The child who 
feels loved at home will be able to 
make friends more easily with 
neighbors. The child who gets 
along well with neighbors comes to 
school with strengthened friendli- 
ness in his make-up. With the help 
of a teacher he can learn to accept 
and like children who are different 
in color or race or religion. Grad- 
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ually he can learn to understand 
and be friendly toward people he 
has never seen and may never meet. 

A child whose own basic needs 
have not been met, who has been 
continually frustrated, who has a 
vague sense that the people around 
him do not care, develops feelings 
of anxiety, of hostility, and of 
mistrust. Such a child is on the de- 
fensive, afraid he will not get his 
share; he has aggression on tap 
with or without provocation. 


NO HOSTILE FEELINGS 


The teacher who is warm and 
accepting can do much for such 
unhappy, anxious, hostile children. 
A teacher will need poise as well 
as warmth and understanding to 
supplement acceptance, for these are 
difficult children in a classroom. 
This is important business for 
schools, because unless these chil- 
dren can be freed of their hostili- 
ties they will become the exploiters, 
the rabble-rousers, and the delin- 
quents. It is such people who use 
minority groups as scapegoats for 
their anger at the world. 

Fourth, we want these children 
to develop a feeling of responsibil- 
ity for participating politically in 
democratic government. This is a 
complicated affair today and com- 
plexities promise to increase rather 
than to diminish in the future. Our 
children should understand that 
representative government means 
that the people through their votes 
elect those whom they can trust to 
run the government. ‘Trust’ I would 
define here as indicating that the 
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voters believe that the representative 
they choose has the ability, back- 
ground, and firm belief in demo- 
cratic principles to enable him to 
make sound judgments. 
Tomorrow's citizens will need to 
have an increasing respect for the 
specialist, an understanding of his 
place in a complex democratic so- 
ciety. No nation spends as much 
time and money in preparing spe- 
cialists in all fields of human en- 
deavor, yet has so little respect for 
them. Witness: “‘egg-head,” “brain- 
trusters,” and “high-brows.” It is 
only through use of specialists that 
future generations will be able to 
meet the problems of the future. 
Fifth and finally, we want these 
children to understand and have 
faith in the principles underlying 
the democratic way of life—faith 
in the dignity of man; respect for 
individual freedom of thought and 
inquiry; and belief in the respon- 
sibility of free men for cooperative 
effort toward the common good. 
Perhaps our highest priority in 
education should be given to de- 
veloping these principles into a 
conscious credo. The American 
Association of University Women 
selected for its 1955 convention 
theme, “We Choose the Future.” 
That future will be well assured if 
we choose to provide an education 
geared to the developing in our 
children feelings of selfconfidence 
and selfworth, faith in their fel- 
low men, intellectual curiosity, polit- 
ical responsibility, and a conscious 
dedication to the tenets of de- 
mocracy. e 
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No Clarion Call to Battle 


The Nation’s Wealth and the School’s Share 


PROCTER THOMSON 


In The Elementary School Journal 


bc recovered from the 
aftermath of depression and war, 
we have a remarkable accomplish- 
ment behind us and an even more 
momentous prospect ahead of us. 
We have a large and expanding 
economy. Some of the soothsayers in 
Washington have predicted a gross 
national product of 535 billions 
(in 1953 prices) for the year 1965, 
and it is highly likely that by 1975, 
or somewhere in the middle of the 
1970's, our total real output will 
be roughly twice what it now is. 

But poverty will not be abolished 
nor will the millennium be ushered 
in. Such is the insatiable nature of 
the human animal, and such is the 
tendency of wants to grow with ac- 
complishments, that most of us 
who survive to that consummation 
will feel just as impoverished then 
as we do now. But the sources of 
our discontent, the things we shall 
be conscious of not having, will be 
different. Perhaps the consumption 
ideals of the middle-class American 
household will include a helicopter 
or a small yacht in addition to the 
TV or a deepfreeze. 

It is true, of course, that expen- 
ditures on education are a minute 
fraction of our total output. For 
the school year which began in the 
middle of 1953, National Educa- 
tion Association compilations show 
that 6.54 billion dollars were ex- 
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pended for current operations of 
the public-school system and 2.1 
billions for capital outlay, for a 
grand total of 8.64 billion dollars. 
Expenditures on public elementary 
and secondary education for the 
school year beginning the middle 
of 1953 were just a shade less than 
2.4 percent of gross national out- 
put for 1953. And such a percent 
relationship is approximately rep- 
resentative of the level for recent 
years. 

Putting aside the matter of what 
amount and what percent can be 
anticipated for the distant future, 
the question which every right- 
minded educator instinctively poses 
about these magnitudes is, “Why 
aren't they larger?” For, given a 
moment to consult his data, almost 
any professional worker in the field 
of school finance can point to seri- 
ous shortcomings in our current 
public-school program. Overcrowd- 
ed buildings, understaffed school 
systems, and poorly prepared 
teachers can be identified in a la- 
mentable large fraction of the 
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60,000, approximately, local admin- 
istrative units of American educa- 
tion. 

What are some of the probable 
dimensions of our future prospects? 

First, we can be reasonably cer- 
tain that the total school-age popu- 
lation will rise by around one-third 
between now and 1965, and per- 
haps by an additional third by 
1975. This implies that the school- 
age group of a generation hence 
will be three-fourths larger than 
the present aggregate. Allowing for 
increased holding power in the later 
years of high-school, enrolments in 
1975 may be 80-90 percent greater 
than they are at present. 

Second, we know that the produc- 
tivity of the individual worker will 
rise over this interval. The most 
common estimate is that the cumu- 
lative rate of increase will be in the 
neighborhood of 2.5 percent per 
year, implying that the levels of real 
earnings per person will be some- 
what more than 60 percent larger 
in 1975 than they are now. Since 
teachers have alternative earnings 
in other fields, their salary level will 
have to rise by about this amount if 
present quality standards are to be 
maintained. As a minimum, let us 
assume that these standards are 
maintained. 

Third, and somewhat more con- 
jecturally, we may anticipate some 
rise in the productivity of the in- 
dividual teacher due to the in- 
creased employment of variable 
capital (such as movies and other 
audio-visual aids) and to rearrange- 
ments and discoveries in the tech- 


nology of the teaching process. Ad- 
ministrative adjustments will have 
to be made in order to facilitate the 
introduction of the new technology. 
These improvements mean that the 
teacher will be able to instruct either 
the same number of pupils at a 
higher level of effectiveness or a 
larger number of pupils at the same 
level of efficiency. Let us assume 
one of the possibilities open to the 
school apparatus is that of teaching 
30 percent more pupils per indi- 
vidual instructor at the same level 
of effectiveness as at present. 

Fourth, the effectiveness of both 
fixed and variable capital, that is, 
both school plant and auxiliary 
equipment, will improve to some 
extent. Let us assume a modest 20 
percent for the fractional rise in 
the efficiency of this input, mean- 
ing that present capital standards 
can be maintained at one-fifth less 
expenditure per pupil. 

Now then, what do these proba- 
bilities imply for the fraction of 
national output devoted to schools 
in the next generation assuming 
no change whatsoever in the qual- 
ity of education per pupil? 

In other words, what will it cost 
us in 1975 to deliver the same qual- 
ity of output to a much larger pupil 
population, with more expensive 
teachers, and with somewhat more 
productive capital equipment. 
(Teachers, note, are more expensive 
on balance because, it is assumed, 
their salaries will have advanced 
by 60 percent but their productiv- 
ity will have risen by 30 percent.) 

To make this calculation we need 
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one additional figure. Instructional 
salaries are around 70 percent of 
current operating expense, but they 
constitute only about 55 percent of 
total expense including capital out- 
lay. 

Here are the various parts of our 
problem: 

1. We begin with roughly 9 
billion dollars of expenditures for 
operation and capital outlay of the 
public-school systems (rounded up 
from the 8.64 billions of 1953-54). 
This is around 2.4 percent of gross 
national output. 

2. We assume national product 
will double in real terms somewhere 
in the middle of the decade of the 
1970's. 

3. To take care of the presumed 
increase in enrolment, at present 
salary and efficiency levels, would 
require an 80 percent rise in exist- 
ing expenditures—from 9 billion to 
16.2 billion dollars. 

4. To take care of the 60 percent 
increase in teachers’ salaries, with 
the latter constituting 55 percent 
of total expense, the above figure 
must be raised by an additional 
one-third (60 percent of 55 per- 
cent) to 21.6 billions. 

5. To take care of the presump- 
tion that teachers would be 30 per- 
cent more effective, so that the ac- 
tual increase in numbers required 
would be somewhat less than is as- 
sumed above, the 21.6 billion dol- 
lars must be reduced by approxi- 
mately one-sixth (30 percent of 
55 percent), that is, by 3.6 billions. 

6. To take account of the pre- 
sumption that capital equipment 
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would be 20 percent cheaper, the 
above 21.6 billion dollars must be 
cut down by an additional 9 per- 
cent (20 percent of 45 percent), 
that is, by 1.9 billions. 

7. This pair of reductions adds 
up to 5.5 billion dollars. 

8. The estimated total then be- 
comes 16.1 billion dollars. If na- 
tional output doubles from 365 to 
730 billion dollars, the percent re- 
lation is 2.2. 

9. But if no increases in the pro- 
ductivity of human or capital re- 
sources are assumed so that the ef- 
ficiency deductions are not made, 
then the resulting estimate of 21.6 
billion dollars represents just a 
shade under 3.0 percent of gross 
output allocated to education. Thus, 
if we wish to do no more than 
maintain our present level of pub- 
lic-school suport, we can do so 
quite handily by expending about 
the same fraction of gross output 
for that purpose in 1975 as now. 

Such a target, I suspect, is alto- 
gether too modest in that it makes 
no allowances for remedy of present 
deficiencies, to say nothing of in- 
creasing the quality of public 
schooling to meet the demands of 
the future. How far are we likely 
to move in this direction? I would 
conjecture that we can expect at 
least a 30-50 percent increase in 
the fraction of gross output utilized 
for public education. If we regard 
a 50 percent rise in the fraction al- 
located to schools as the more likely 
estimate, then 27 billions for 1975 
would appear as the most probable 
magnitude. ® 





He Is Traditionally in Isolation 


Supervising Teachers 
RICHARDSON HASTINGS 


In Adult Leadership 


J ve teacher’s main function is in 
working with students, largely in 
the classroom situation. Despite 
the “public” nature of his work, a 
very small part of it lends itself to 
observation by supervisors or ad- 
ministrative superiors. But the iso- 
lation of the teacher, coupled with 
the traditionally authoritarian rela- 
tionship between teachers and pu- 
pils, has led teachers to look on their 
classrooms as their “castles.” The 
nature of teaching is futher com- 
plicated by the extreme importance 
of the human relationship between 
the teachers and the individual stu- 
dent. This is not to be construed as 
a social relationship, but rather one 
that provides a fertile environment 
for the growth of understanding, 
ideas, and ideals. 

Because of the very nature of 
teaching a supervisor must bear in 
mind that the important changes to 
be sought in the teacher are apt to 
be in the areas of personal attitudes 
and understandings. Supervision 
must be carried on in such a way as 
to preserve the sense of professional 
responsibility in the teacher. It must 
be done in such a manner as to 
stimulate the teacher's professional 
growth. 

The teacher has to believe in 
what he is doing. He is in a posi- 
tion of trust, and the effectiveness 
of much that he does depends on 
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his judgment. For the teacher to be 
forced to do something directly 
opposed to his own best judgment 
is to take from him his professional 
responsibility. 

The supervisor of teachers must 
approach a specific problem with 
great care, for the changes to be 
wrought are basic ones, not changes 
in superficial specifics. To state it 
another way, the supervisor must 
provide a professional atmosphere 
in which a teacher feels secure in 
changing an attitude or a tech- 
nique and desires to do so. 


CONSTANT GROWTH 


One way this can be brought 
about is to emphasize the fact that 
membership in the profession im- 
plies a desire for constant profes- 
sional growth. The supervisor can 
see to it that recognition is given to 
those teachers who have demon- 
strated professional growth by a 
willingness to change or at least to 
experiment. Even the teacher who 
is in the deepest rut needs the re- 
assurance of praise. 

Let us take, for example, a high- 
school teacher of a traditionally 
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academic subject such as chemistry 
or biology. He has taught his course 
in the identical manner for the last 
20 years. He probably knows, one 
way or another, that how he teaches 
is not approved by his supervisors 
and colleagues. In selfdefense he 
steadfastly sticks to his time-tried 
ways, for his inflexibility means to 
him a kind of professional integrity. 
The chances are that any frontal at- 
tack on that stronghold would fail, 
or at best achieve only lip service. 

The supervisor might help this 
science teacher and several others to 
evaluate the science offerings of 
the school to see if they are meet- 
ing the needs of the students. As 
the supervisor works with the group 
he can help each member get recog- 
nition for the point of view that he 
holds, phrased in terms acceptable 


to that teacher. He can also express 
the idea that a desire to see broader 
points of view and a willingness 
to experiment are signs of profes- 
sional strength. 

Much effective supervision can 
be done individually with teachers 


on some points, but working 
through groups is probably more 
effective in changing attitudes. 
Usually the groups are made up of 
teachers of a certain subject depart- 
ment, or grade, or who share some 
other special interest. The groups 
may meet regularly as a matter of 
course, or may form for a specific 
occasion. 

Once the group has selected its 
problem and is working, the super- 
visor can become a part of the 
group. In this position, however, 
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he cannot control its actions and 
conclusions. Perhaps his experience 
and knowledge and the inherent 
worth of his ideas may make them 
prevail, but he must realize that 
other people value their own ideas 
just as highly as he values his. 
The greatest hope for improve- 
ment is in the group itself. The 
greater the variety of ideas, the 
more complete the range of possi- 
bilities and the sounder the basis 
for decision. The supervisor can en- 
hance the effectiveness of such a 
group by recognizing the specific 
professional contribution that each 
member can make. Once each 
member has been so recognized, it 
is then easier for him to work with 
the group and to value the group’s 
conclusions. By contrast, the person 
whose ideas have not been heard 
and recognized may reject the 
group’s conclusions because the 
conflict of his own ideas with the 
group’s has never been resolved. 


DIFFERENT METHODS 


It is not to be expected or de- 
sired that all members of a group 
will react in the same way. For in- 
stance, a group might be discuss- 
ing how a teacher can relate Greek 
and Roman history to the world to- 
day. Each may do it a different 
way—through art and architecture, 
drama, geography, the character of 
leaders, government, or language. 
After the meetings, each might still 
do it differently, but each would 
know of a wide range of ways to 
approach the subject and would be 
stimulated to develop the way that 
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would best capitalize on his own 
individual background and personal 
resources. 

Let us look at one way in which 
supervisors in the field of curricu- 
lum might actually work. An Eng- 
lish teacher has become disturbed 
by the report that a graduate of the 
school has had great difficulty in 
his college English course. In an 
English department meeting several 
other teachers show similar concern. 
The supervisor suggests a survey of 
all of the previous year’s graduates 
then in college. The teachers com- 
pile a list of the areas about which 
they wish to raise questions: spell- 
ing, reading speed, reading compre- 
hension, literary background, ability 
to write answers on essay-type 
tests, ability to think on one’s feet, 
knowledge of term paper tech- 
niques, etc. The supervisor helps 
devise a questionnaire, which then 
is approved by the teachers, sent out, 
and the results tabulated. Then the 
group discusses the findings and 
the college preparatory offerings 
are revised accordingly. 

The supervision of new teachers 
poses special problems. Their atti- 
tudes vary from  overconfidence 
based on lack of experience to an 
extreme insecurity that cries for 
specific directions on how to handle 
each phase of teaching. The su- 
pervisor can supply the security of 
the established scope and sequence 
of the courses, at the same time 
encouraging the initiative and re- 
sourcefulness of the teacher. 

Faculty meetings, prior to the 
opening of school, teachers meet- 


ings by departments, subjects, or 
gtade level, course outlines and 
sample instructions ,reatly aid the 
new teacher. The meetings con- 
tribute to the new teacher’s feel- 
ing of security by letting him know 
what he is expected to cover and 
giving him specific tools for the 
job. 


JOURNEY’S GUIDE 


But course outlines are, at best, 
merely maps; the routes taken and 
the sights and experiences along 
the way depend on the teacher who 
is the guide for the journey. The 
supervisor can do much to give the 
new teacher the feeling that prob- 
ably the most important ingredient 
in the work is what he as an indi- 
vidual will contribute. He can point 
out that the course has been going 
through a process of evaluation and 
will continue to do so. Thus the 
new teacher, while being given 
basic limitations and a degree of 
security, can be made to feel a part 
of an on-going professional process 
of reworking the program of iv:- 
struction. Teachers usually respond 
to this approach with eagerness. 
The supervisor may be able to give 
some specific help, but in the final 
analysis the individual teacher must 
find methods that work in his own 
case. What the supervisor can do is 
to provide understanding for the 
new teacher by letting him know 
that the battle he is waging is a 
typical and commendable one. This 
attitude helps teachers develop the 
habit of selfexamination and a de- 
sire to improve their teaching. @ 
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Los Angeles Analyzes the Arguments 


Keeping Schools Open All Year 
VERNON D. MACPHERSON 


In The Nation’s Schools 


flsade a business man has 


driven past a summer-deserted 
school and wondered: “Why don’t 
they make better use of such expen- 
sive facilities? If I permitted my 
buildings to stand empty one-fourth 
of the year, competitors would think 
I was crazy.” 

And perhaps this citizen, like 
many others who have shared his 
feeling, calls on the superintendent 
of schools or board of education to 
suggest it would be more efficient 
to revise the local educational pro- 
gram and set it up on a year-round 
basis. 

Such suggestions have brought a 
series of studies and tests of the 12- 
month school year in scattered com- 
munities for half a century. 

Los Angeles recently has studied, 
analyzed, and reported on the feasi- 
bility of the all-year school. In this 
California city the school planners 
have been outdistanced by the stork 
and the immigration of families 
from other states and cities. Here 
this fall, 40,000 pupils from kin- 
dergarten through high school 
probably are attending half-day or 
shortened class schedules. 

It was natural that taxpayers and 
parents, weary of seeing their chil- 
dren’s education rationed, would 
press for full use of overcrowded 
school plants. A number proposed 
the 12-month school as a means to 
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end the classroom shortage and 
slash the building budget. 

So, officials decided to take a 
close look at the possibility of keep- 
ing the schools open all year. A 
committee of educators, parent- 
teacher association representatives, 
and school-budget, maintenance, 
and research specialists spent nearly 
a year on the project—studying all 
angles, problems, and factors re- 
lated to the all-year school. 


NOT UNTESTED 


The committee found that the 
all-year school was not a new or 
untested idea. The 12-week sum- 
mer school term first became one- 
quarter of a year-round operation 
soon after 1900—to permit pupil 
acceleration and/or removal of 
previous failures. The four-quarter 
plan was the principal one tried. 
The plan, it was found, seemed to 
have had an advantage over regular 
schools in holding power and rate 
of pupil progress. And the aver- 
age daily cost of the all-year school 
was less than that of regular 
schools in areas where winter heat- 
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ing is required. None of the studies 
indicated any ill effects on the health 
of teachers and pupils, but the 
committee found it had never been 
determined whether the added cost 
of operating an all-year school was 
compensated for by added educa- 
tional development. 

The first four-quarter plan was 
tested in Bluffton, Indiana. The 
Bluffton plan limited attendance 
to three of the four quarters. By 
1925 at least 13 school systems had 
some or all of their schools so or- 
ganized, including Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; Amarillo, Texas; 
Ardmore and Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
Bayonne and Newark, New Jersey; 
Bluffton and Gary, Indiana; Eve- 
leth, Minnesota; Mason City, Iowa; 
Minot, North Dakota; and Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


ONE SURVIVED 


But only six of these still were 
all-year systems by 1930, and by 
1950 only one American city, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, had schools or- 
ganized on the four-quarter plan. 
In 1950 schools in El Paso and 
Houston, Texas; Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, and Pasadena, California, 
had 12-week summer sessions for 
high schools, in addition to the tra- 
ditional school year. Similar ele- 
mentary summer sessions were con- 
ducted in El Paso, Fort Wayne, and 
Tacoma, Washington. 

The Los Angeles committee 
studied all the available literature 
on the operation of these all-year 
school plans of organization. The 
four-quarter plan appears to have 


been the most practicable. They 
noted that the administrative de- 
tails involved in the institution of 
the four-quarter plan appeared to 
be minor, except that during the 
initiation of the plan substantial 
numbers would have to attend 
school for several months without 
a break. They noted also that if the 
quarter of enrolment for beginners 
were based on birth date it would 
mean ‘that families having several 
children might have them home 
during different vacation periods. 
Of course exceptions could be made 
to permit children from one family 
to vacation together. 


THE TRANSIENT PROBLEM 


Transient pupils pose a serious 
hurdle in making the four-quarter 
plan work. In Los Angeles, it was 
discovered, one pupil in every four 
enters or leaves junior-high school 
during the school year. In senior 
high the number transferring is 
one in three. Pupils already face 
problems of possible acceleration or 
retardation in grade placement, pos- 
sible repetition or omission of study 
subject matter, difficulties in meet- 
ing graduation requirements or in 
continuing some classes that may be 
full. In addition they must adjust 
socially in moving from one school 
community to another. 

The all-year plan would add still 
more problems for such pupils. 
“The pupil who moves from one 
district to another is as important 
an individual as the pupil fortunate 
enough to complete his education 
in a single school or school sys- 
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tem,” the committee pointed out. 
“We must, therefore, provide ade- 
quately for both types of pupils.” 

Regarding school-plant utiliza- 
tion, the committee found that 
under the all-year plan an over- 
crowded school could provide more 
room for more full-time pupils as 
the enrolment and school use would 
be spread over a greater number of 
months, thus lowering the number 
of double-class sessions. Schools not 
overcrowded or with some vacant 
rooms, however, would find them- 
selves with still more unused rooms 
if their pupils were “spread” over 
a full year schedule. That, of 
course, would be wasteful and un- 
economical. 

In Los Angeles, the committee 
figured, only a small percentage of 
pupils would benefit (be taken 
from half-day sessions) under an 
all-year plan: 5.3 percent in ele- 
mentary schools, 12 percent in 
junior highs, and 7.8 percent in 
senior highs. “At no level would 
more than one-eighth of the pupils 
benefit from the all-year plan,” re- 
ported the committee. 


THE ADVANTAGES 


The four-quarter plan would, 
however, tend to maintain class- 
room size at or near the established 
norm in presently overcrowded 
schools, thus providing more space 
for special activities—library, mu- 
sic, audio-visual, and student af- 
fairs. But, in schools with less than 
capacity enrolments, an ll-year 
plan might reduce the attendance 
to a point “where a well-balanced 
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program and class _ distribution 
would be difficult.” 

In addition there are the ad- 
ministrative problems of the re- 
organization of school, graduation, 
report cards, and so forth, four in- 
stead of two times a year. 

The committee held that “many 
unknown factors” prevented an 
estimate of the savings in capital 
outlay to be expected if the all- 
year plan were to be placed in oper- 
ation but conceded: “It is obvious 
that the institution of such a plan 
might make unnecessary the build- 
ing of certain schools which other- 
wise would have to be constructed. 
Such reduction in the building pro- 
gram conceivably could result in 
the saving of several millions of 
dollars.” 

But school plant maintenance now 
handled in the summer—repaint- 
ing, repairing, and servicing build- 
ings and equipment—would have 
to be done at night or on week ends 
if classes were continually in ses- 
sion. Costs would go up 1214 
percent, it was estimated. Offsetting 
this would be the savings to be de- 
rived from having fewer schools 
under the all-year plan. Another 
million dollars or more would be 
spent under the all-year setup to 
pay for increased services of clerks, 
secretaries, school nurses, and child 
welfare and attendance supervisors. 
Also other two-semester employees 
would have to work longer. 

At the close of its study the Los 
Angeles committee said: 

“Careful review of available re- 
search provides little of a factual 
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nature on which to base an estimate 
of the possible value of the all- 
year program to Los Angeles.” The 
all-year program, the committee ex- 
plained, would increase problems 
of transient pupils and of teachers 
and administrators. It would inter- 
fere with summer community activ- 
ities—camping, swimming, _life- 
saving training, and others practi- 
cal only in summer. Teachers, un- 
able to attend university summer 
sessions, might be deprived of pro- 
fessional improvement opportuni- 
ties. 

Problems of reorganizing schools 
four times a year, of holding four 
graduations, additional checking of 
credits and grades, and so forth, 
would increase the load for teach- 
ers and administrators. 

Many secondary schools now find 
it difficult to maintain classes in 
such courses as trigonometry, Latin, 
Spanish, French, and solid geome- 
try. It would be still more difficult 
if their enrolment were spread over 
four quarters. Such difficulties as 
that of maintaining enrolment in 
specialized fields, such as music, if 
a teacher taught three quarters and 
a substitute were brought in, are 
obvious, the committee said. 


PROBLEMS IN ATHLETICS 


Various types of athletics might 
be entirely closed to some boys on 
vacation during the quarter the 
sports occur. For example: What 
if some of the star football players 
were on vacation in the fall? The 
committee agreed this could pose a 
student morale problem. This dif- 


ficulty, to a lesser degree, would 
apply to such activities as spring 
festivals, play days, industrial-art 
competitions, speech carnivals. 
“Community inertia” was label- 
ed as one of the most serious ob- 
stacles to adoption of an all-year 
school plan. Resistance to such a 
drastic change, involving, as it 
does, major readjustmenis for pu- 
pils, teachers, and parents, would 
be inevitable, the Los Angeles com- 
mittee held. Business and industry, 
it is true, have made some progress 
in the direction of allowing em- 
ploye vacation periods at times 
other than during the summer. 
Nevertheless, business and indus- 
try in general find it expedient to 
allow most vacations during the 
summer months, when production 
and exchange slacken. “The very 
fact that the schools are an inte- 
gral part of the social, business, and 
industrial community,” concluded 
the committee, “means that they 
cannot deviate, in their operation, 
from the trends and practices es- 
tablished by the larger order.” 
The committee made no specific 
recommendation as to whether Los 
Angeles should try the all-year 
school plan, but there was no doubt, 
from the report, that its members 
felt that the merits of the plan 
were not worth the struggle to get 
the public to break with tradition. 
Superintendent Claude L. Reeves 
summarized it this way: “I am 
convinced that the advantages of 
organizing our schools on an all- 
year basis are more than offset by 
the disadvantages.” e 
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Headline Hunters Make Schools Their Prey 


Our Greatest Social Achievement 
EARLE U. RucG 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


a OR some years there have 
been mounting negative criticisms of 
education, especially of public 
schools. It seemingly is a favorite 
indoor sport of some to speak and 
to write about what’s wrong with 
the public schools. Too rarely does 
anyone speak or write about what’s 
“right” with them. 

“They say” now that the public 
schools are not teaching effectively 
the three R’s. Space does not per- 
mit one to cite the many studies 
which prove the contrary, that we 
teach the three R’s better each suc- 
ceeding decade. “They say” that 


discipline is bad in the public 
schools. Here the “‘theys’’ are bad- 
ly confused. First, “they” use the 
term with meanings which are out- 


moded or are obsolete. Second 
“they” use the word “discipline” 
without recognizing that the term 
has a half-dozen different connota- 
tions. To some of these negative 
critics “discipline” implies the tra- 
ditional attitudes of “direct au- 
thoritative control of pupil be- 
havior through punishment and/or 
rewards.” Such negative critics are 
uninformed as to modern scientific 
research on child guidance. Further- 
more “they” are mistaken in assum- 
ing that the traditional school sub- 
jects are justified because of a 
theory that the study of subject 
matter automatically promotes trans- 
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fer of training. The latter is an as- 
sumption that what is studied in 
one subject, especially if difficult, 
will help one in other subjects. This 
concept of discipline is now dis- 
proved by experimentation in psy- 
chology. “They” indict the public 
school for “too many extracurricu- 
lar activities’ and “poor study 
habits.” Again the evidence dis- 
proves such charges. 

Nevertheless it can be shown 
that most people believe the oppo- 
site of such unproved, so-called 
faults of the public schools. The 
negative critics would have you be- 
lieve not only that their charges are 
based on fact but that they voice 
what most people believe. They 
don’t. The data collected by the 
Phi Delta Kappa Commission on 
Free Public Education has proved 
that the negative critics are a de- 
cidedly small minority of the total 
population. 

A large proportion of a repre- 
sentative sample of lay citizens say 
that the schools are better, or as 
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good as, rather than poorer than 
30-40 years ago. Around three- 
fourths of the 3000 lay citizens the 
Commission interviewed, and cor- 
roborated by five-sixths of 2000 
questionnaired, assert emphatically 
that the public schools today are 
better than or as good as they were 
30-40 years ago. Seemingly these 
representative samples of citizens 
feel that the public schools do 
achieve some good things. 

Furthermore, the respondents 
used by Phi Delta Kappans were 
able on a free association basis to 
write in their own words why 
schools are better than, or as good 
as, or poorer than schools a genera- 
tion or so ago. While there were 
negative comments which criticized 
the schools, recognitions of the posi- 
tive achievements of public schools 
were markedly greater than the neg- 
ative charges. Topics most frequent- 
ly mentioned were improved cur- 
riculum, better teachers, and im- 
proved facilities. 

The evidence which the Commis- 
sion gathered in support of what 
the public schools have done, is a 
still greater reflection of social 
achievement because of vastly com- 
plicated present-day conditions. In 
our agrarian culture, say up to 
1900, what the people did and the 
problems they faced were simple, 
local, and understandable. People 
were clear as to what life was about 
and as to what could be taught in 
and out of school. Parents were 
clear as to what each child had to 
do and also what teachers were ex- 
pected to do. There was not only 


clarity of purposes and values, citi- 
zens cooperated in a homogeneous 
environment. Today the school lit- 
erally competes with a variety of 
out-of-school forces; some are 
good, many are not. 

Quantitatively, the child is in 
school but 10-12 percent of his 
waking time from birth to legal ma- 
turity at the age of 21 years. Thus 
educational personnel in public 
schools now assumes a tremendous 
task. In a small proportion of a 
child’s waking time, they must at- 
tempt to induct the child into this 
vastly accelerating and complicated 
world because the school is the only 
universal and common guidance 
agency of society. Now we literally 
teach all the children of all the 
people, in contrast to estimates 50 
years ago that we taught only the 
upper 20 percent. In spite of such 
obstacles, the public school is still 
the only common denominator of 
America’s greatest capital—chil- 
dren. 


FUTURE PEOPLE 


Children are people with poten- 
tials. E. L. Thorndike in his mon- 
umental appraisal of the goodness 
of communities shows with elab- 
orate statistical proof that five-sixths 
of the improvement of communi- 
ties comes from improving people 
(60 percent from improving people 
and 25 percent improving their in- 
comes). Both the improvement of 
people and of their incomes are 
truly in large measure the accom- 
plishments of public schools. 

The public school takes children 
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from varying types of homes and 
surroundings and sets up a favor- 
able environment. Literally it has 
the role of guiding the democratic 
and universal culture-molding proc- 
ess of education. It teaches the child 
in a variety of ways. It introduces 
him to a vastly expanded heritage 
in contrast to the narrow and re- 
stricted guidance of home and 
neighborhood. It helps him to in- 
terpret the life about him and it 
guides him in the study of his so- 
cial heritage. It offers a common 
pattern of guiding the child. 

Quantitative data of the public 
school are well worth studying. 
One review of trends shows that 
the average amount of schooling 
of children in school in 1890 was 
about three years. In 1917 it had 
grown to about six years, and in 
1942 to about ten years. Of all 
Americans over 25 years of age 
the median years’ schooling by 
states was 8.6 years (range 5 to 10 
years), in 1940. In 1950 it was 9.3 
years (range 7 to 12 years). Still 
other figures show over 20,000,000 
living Americans have completed 
high school and 6-7 million have 
completed college. 

Most of these gains have come 
in the past 25 years; the greatly in- 
creased schooling has been among 
Americans under the age of 50. 
The average life-span of Americans 
today is close to 70 years. Yet the 
age group born prior to 1910 are 
still dominant in economic and 
civic life. They had their schooling 
when the average amount of it was 
three years; the mass mind of those 
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Americans was limited. Today most 
youth graduate from high school 
and thus have four times as much 
school guidance. But the youth of 
1955 will not be dominant in eco- 
nomic and civic life much before 
1980. Thus one of the real meas- 
ures of the accomplishments of the 
public school is its potential for the 
future. 

To further illustrate this point 
one might mention the greatly ex- 
tended training for young people 
under the GI Bill of Rights and 
the program of college preparation 
called the National Science Founda- 
tion Act. But the real results of 
such prolonged schooling of our 
youth will not be evident until 
1980. 

One could go on to document 
other “‘carryovers’”’ or achievements 
of public schools. Mass media, such 
as the press and advertising, are de- 
pendent for support on citizens 
who are educated. Most of what we 
buy today is purchased by people 
who have been educated in various 
ways to want the finer things of 
life. Don’t overlook the fact that 
people finance what I call public 
standards such as hospitals, public 
recreation, and public schools when 
they are educated as Americans are. 
In my judgment that is why al- 
most all’ Americans believe that the 
public schools are better or as good 
as public schools 30-40 years ago. 

Public education is truly an in- 
vestment device for the safety and 
welfare of American democracy. 
The American public school is truly 
our greatest social achievement. ¢@ 





Some of the Key Influences 


Recruiting Young People for Teaching 


RICHARD C. LONSDALE 


In The School Executive 


“Waar can be done about the 
teacher shortage? Yes, we can ap- 
peal to former teachers to return to 
the classroom. Yes, we can retrain 
secondary-school teachers to serve 
in the elementary school (and vice 
versa as secondary-school enrol- 
ments increase). Yes, we can per- 
suade selected college graduates to 
take special training to qualify 
themselves as teachers. Yes, we can 
be more effective in holding present 
teachers. 

But the main source of teachers 
must still be the young people 
who can be recruited for teaching. 
Anyone who knows that there is a 
teacher shortage knows that there 
are many obstacles to recruitment. 
But he knows also that in spite of 
serious obstacles thousands of young 
people each year are entering the 
teaching profession. In part they 
come because they have not been 
influenced by the difficulties asso- 
ciated with the profession or be- 
cause they feel that conditions are 
improving. More positively, they 
train to teach because they “‘like to 
work with young people,” “are in- 
terested in teaching particular sub- 
jects,” “wish to be of service to 
children and society,” “recognize 
opportunities for intellectual de- 
velopment,” and ‘‘feel that teach- 
ing gives them personal prestige.” 

If they come into the teaching 
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profession in insufficient numbers, 
it is only because the competition is 
so keen with other occupations. But 
to overcome the shortage and meet 
the demand for teachers is no vest- 
ed interest of a professional group; 
it is a national problem in a country 
which has a historic commitment 
to mass education. 

In view of the urgency, what 
can be done to attract greater num- 
bers of young people to take up 
teaching? 

State-wide recruitment programs 
are proving effective. Professional 
and lay groups working together 
have inaugurated many such pro- 
grams. In Illinois an assistant su- 
perintendent of public instruction 
for teacher recruitment was ap- 
pointed in 1951 in the state educa- 
tion department. In that same state 
a brochure entitled, “Facts You 
Should Know If You Want to Be 
a Teacher,” was sent to 36,125 
graduates of Illinois high schools 
in 1952. One hundred scholarships 
valued at $250 per year were spon- 
sored by the Illinois Congress of 
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Parents and Teachers for teachers 
in training who agreed to teach at 
least two years. 

At least eight other states have 
public or private state-wide schol- 
arship programs for aiding pros- 
pective teachers. Many other states 
have also developed published ma- 
terials describing the advantages of 
teaching. 

Iowa has conducted an “Elemen- 
tary Education Day” when second- 
ary schools were invited to send 
students interested in teaching to 
visit nearby institutions which train 
elementary-school teachers. Most 
successful among the activities plan- 
ned for the day on various cam- 
puses were the visits to local ele- 
mentary schools to watch student 
teachers at work. 

State-wide campaigns to increase 


teachers’ salaries and to improve 
their working conditions must be 
regarded as having direct recruit- 
ment benefits. 
Recent studies 
people having the most influence 


show that the 


on students’ decisions to enter 
teaching are their parents and teach- 
ers. One state-wide study in Indiana 
showed that parents, by far, had 
exerted the greatest influence. 
Therefore, schools should give more 
guidance to parents in helping them 
weigh their children’s aptitude for 
and opportunities in teaching. As a 
result of such efforts, it is hoped 
that an increasing proportion of 
parents will develop a more favor- 
able attitude toward teaching as a 
profession for their own children. 
At the same time, teachers should 
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be more sensitive to their role in in- 
fluencing students toward teaching 
both by their example and by more 
direct instruction and counseling. 
An excellent brochure published by 
the Great Neck (New York) 
Teachers Association, for example, 
was distributed locally to give stu- 
dents in that school system a better 
idea of opportunities in teaching. 

Few high-school guidance pro- 
grams focus as much attention on 
teacher recruitment as is needed if 
better results are to be obtained. 
Not only are more informational 
materials and activities needed but 
also more vocational counseling to 
help students evaluate their poten- 
tiality for teaching along with other 
occupations. 


KEY INFLUENCES 


Surveys and evaluations have es- 
tablished that one of the key in- 
fluences directing students toward 
teaching is the school experience 
they have had in teaching situa- 
tions. These experiences can be pro- 
vided, as they are in many schools, 
through the program of a Future 
Teachers of America club or chap- 
ter, or they can be provided on an 
individual or informal group 
basis. Of most significance is the 
kind of experience where the stu- 
dent feels he has “gotten his feet 
wet” in the process of teaching, not 
only by assisting the regular teacher 
with classroom chores but also by 
trying his hand at actual instruction 
of either individual pupils or 
groups of pupils. Other leadership 
and teaching situations provided 
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early in school life can help young- 
sters get the feel of teaching and 
therefore the satisfaction which 
teaching provides. It is this kind of 
early experience or a series of them 
which makes some teachers say that 
they wanted to go into teaching 
“all their lives.” 

Visits to campuses of colleges 
and universities preparing teachers, 
meeting with students from other 
high schools who are also interested 
in teaching, sharing in programs 
of professional teacher organiza- 
tions, having opportunities for co- 
operation and participation in com- 
munity projects, and benefiting 
from more consideration in the 
regular curriculum of the purposes 
and development of American pub- 
lic education—these are all among 


the more effective teacher-recruit- 
ment practices at the local level. 
Not to be overlookeed is the im- 
portance of informing students of 
the opportunity for specialization 
and advancement into administra- 
tion, guidance, and college teaching. 

The teacher shortage, like most 
other educational problems, can be 
solved most effectively by coopera- 
tive action. This means cooperation 
between laymen and members of 
the teaching profession. It also 
means cooperation within the pro- 
fession among administrators, teach- 
ers, and college professors. Only 
through such cooperation can there 
be any hope of recruiting the num- 
bers of young people who will be 
needed as teachers in the imme- 
diate and more distant future. © 


C FFECTIVE teacher recruitment, so the experts say, can 
be done best by good teachers in the classrooms who in- 
spire their better pupils to select the teaching profession for 
their life career. English teachers have been placed in a curi- 
ous position if the letter a 14-year-old girl sent Eve Arden, 
star of “Our Miss Brooks,” is any indication of what in- 
spires youth to consider teaching. Here’s the letter the TV 
teacher received: 

“I want to be a comedian, but I know I never could make 
it, so I will do the next best thing. I will be an English 
teacher like you.”—-Marie Fraser in The Indiana Teacher. 


th T has been realized that persuading young people to 
become teachers is rather difficult and cannot be instituted 
as a recruitment program restricted to the junior and senior 


years of secondary schools. . . . It is found that choice of 
teaching as a vocation is often made when the pupil is in 
the seventh or eighth grade.—Engene G. Wilkins. 
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W hat Standards Will Emerge? 


Early Marriages—Some Young People Speak 
HELEN F. SOUTHARD 


In Child Study 


S TATISTICS tell us that the me- 
dian age of marriage of the bride in 
1950 was about 20 and the median 
age of the groom about 23. This is 
in contrast to a median age of 21 
for the bride and 24 for the groom 
a decade ago, and 22 for the bride 
and 26 for the groom in 1890. 
Statistics also indicate that a higher 
percentage of young people are 
marrying now (one-third of the 
marriages are of people under 20 
years of age), and that during the 
marriage boom of the past ten years 
the greatest gains in the proportion 
married in the United States were 
made by the better educated sec- 
tions of the population. Also, about 
40 percent of the wives work away 
from home during the first year of 
marriage. 

Among the assets of young mar- 
riage, one of the most highly pub- 
licized is the physical prowess of 
young mothers. When a healthy 
young woman’s body has fully ma- 
tured, there is good reason for’ fav- 
orably contrasting her ability to 
bear and rear children with older 
mothers who, in general, may have 
additional physical and emotional 
problems during pregnancy. Perhaps 
for this reason, and because the 
problem of legitimizing sex experi- 
ences disappears with marriage, an 
aura of success seems to have been 
cast about today’s early marriages. 
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But subtle psychological factors 
need to be evaluated, too. One 
needs to consider whether young 
husbands and wives are able to 
establish the kind of relationships 
with one another which will result, 
in turn, in good relationships with 
their children. It is important, 
then, to consider what is involved 
in a healthy young husband-wife 
relationship. What kind of feelings 
should a young couple have for one 
another? How should they feel 
about children, about their home 
life, about financial concerns, about 
their relatives, about the meaning 
of life? What young people them- 
selves say about these matters is 
important. 

The YWCAs throughout the 
country serve a large number of 
young women and men. Increasing- 
ly, young married women, and 
very often their husbands, attend ac- 
tivities and participate in discus- 
sions in YWCAs. Programs with 
these young adults reveal some 
psychologically significant facts. In 
discussions on marriage and the 
family in which I have participated, 
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young people consistently cite cer- 
tain aspects of the marriage rela- 
tionship which they consider im- 
portant. The desirability of having 
children, and the need for husband 
and wife to agree on wanting them, 
seem to be accepted as basic facts 
and are always mentioned. Often 
brought up, also, are the need for 
a satisfactory physical relationship, 
for companionship as two persons, 
for satisfactory housing and furn- 
ishings, although these young 
people seem to be realistic about 
this point. Agreement about fi- 
“mances, as it contributes to a good 
marriage climate, is a topic that has 
become increasingly popular with 
young married couples. Related to 
the discussions of the areas men- 
tioned is the expressed need that 
both husbands and wives need to 
have a feeling of achieving some- 
thing in their jobs, or, for the 
woman, in the role of wife and 
mother. “Inner security” is a term 
which has been used in the discus- 
sions to designate another dimen- 
sion of the husband-wife relation- 
ship. There is a great variation in 
the extent to which young married 
couples rely on spiritual resources, 
but many young parents in this age 
group recognize the need to seek 
a basic point of view about life. 
All of these areas of discussion 
are definitely related to good parent 
relationship as well as to the rela- 
tionship of the young husband and 
wife. We have no data from which 
to draw conclusions as to whether 
or not these early marriages pro- 
vide the kind of husband-wife re- 


lationships which facilitate good 
family life. However these discus- 
sions do bring out points which 
could well be studied more thor- 
oughly and which could prove in- 
teresting to parents whose own 
children are about to marry. 

One young wife said, in com- 
menting on living with her hus- 
band’s people, “Our sexual adjust- 
ment was very difficult during those 
years. We both felt strange to- 
gether in his parents’ home. It even 
took us several years after we had 
our own place to get over the ex- 
perience.’”” However, a young cam- 
pus bride said in a discussion, “You 
unmarried girls have real prob- 
lems, but for us life is much easier 
than it used to be. We have prob- 
lems, too, but not sex ones.” 


THEIR IDEAS 


There is great variety in these 
young couples’ comments about the 
degree to which real companion- 
ship with one’s husband does exist. 
One young wife told not only of 
a lack of companionship with her 
husband, but of actual hostility be- 
tween them in his leisure hours. “I 
have to iron his shirts while he just 
sits and reads,” she complained. 

Another young wife countered 
with this comment, “I plan to be 
free when my husband comes home. 
I have the children fed and ready 
for bed when he comes in. I don’t 
want to lose the pleasure we have 
in being together.” 

Young married couples show en- 
thusiasm for discussions of finan- 
cial matters such as budgeting and 
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judging financial progress. They 
want to know about life insurance 
policies that will help pay for their 
children’s education. 

Outright support by the parents 
when young married couples are in 
college, or special support when 
there are babies, is common these 
days. One young man_ whose 
mother was paying for an apart- 
ment for him and his family said, 
“My mother has never seen my 
wife or baby. Her mother has never 
seen me. What a riot of relation- 
ships we'll have this summer when 
we go the rounds!” 

There seems no question but that 
the young people who are our aver- 
age young married couples do have 
endurance, fortitude, and health, 
which serve them in good stead as 
parents. Most of these young 


couples, even when they receive 
some financial support from their 
families, expect to be on their own 
emotionally. They consider that 
they are living in a period in which 
they must rely on themselves or on 
neighbors in a kind of group which 


shares one another's problems. 
Often mothers take turns baby sit- 
ting through a cooperative neigh- 
borhood arrangement. Often babies 
and young children are taken to a 
school or church affair and are 
watched over by one sitter. When 
the children are older, there is a 
tendency for whole families to find 
recreation together. There seems to 
be a more relaxed mode of house- 
keeping, and more informality in 
living than was evident a generation 
ago. The unhappiness that some- 
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times occurs in these young families 
seems more related to a lack of op- 
portunity to achieve companionship 
and intellectual stimulation than to 
dissatisfaction with material goods. 
Difficulties with physical relation- 
ships often are related to a too-con- 
scious attempt at perfection. 

Results from an inquiry sent to 
young people asking for their sug- 
gestions for discussion and for read- 
ing materials yielded high priori- 
ties in the areas of mental health 
and its relation to personal and 
family relations. They wrote, “We 
want to acquire a broader outlook 
and more understanding about our- 
selves and our children.” “How can 
we do a better job in the mental 
and physical development of chil- 
dren?” These were typical re- 
sponses. Present-day young fathers 
and mothers seem short on ideas of 
how to bring up their children to 
have moral and spiritual values. 

We will have to find out many 
other things if we are to help young 
couples capitalize on their assets 
and cope with their special problems 
in bringing up their children. There 
are many other questions besides 
those suggested here that all of us 
could raise. But wherever we lay 
the emphasis, it seems obvious that 
more of us should push our 
thoughts beyond listing the bene- 
fits of youthful marriages and into 
better informed and more imagina- 
tive ways of helping this large and 
important segment of our popula- 
tion with their special problems, 
and particularly with the successful 
rearing of their children. ° 





Everybody Gets Angry 


New Viewpoints on Discipline 


DorotHy W. BARUCH 


In National Parent-Teacher 


p ARENTS and teachers alike 
these days can find security and no 
little comfort in the new approach 
to discipline. It does not follow 
the pathway of complete permis- 
siveness. It does not further trans- 
gression. Neither does it find its 
way through dictatorship and the 
use of the cudgel, which are abhor- 
rent to the sensitive and perceptive 
adult. It avoids the desolation that 
comes to a child when he is told 
but not anderstood. It avoids the 
hard barrier that arises between 
generations through lack of under- 
standing. To the adult who is re- 
sponsible it gives a rudder; to the 
child who is dependent, guidance. 
It builds confidence and nourishes 
the creative promise that our grow- 
ing children possess. 

The core of today’s approach 
lies in recognizing that there are 
two parts to discipline. The first 
part has to do with feelings and the 
second part with actions. The older 
approach was to deal with the ac- 
tions only and let the feelings 
handle themselves. Now we realize 
that the feelings need handling, 
too. 

Fortunately we have discovered 
enough about human beings to 
know something of the feelings that 
make discipline difficult. We know, 
in the first place, that we have to 
deal with feelings of anger. We 
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know that no person alive exists 
without having feelings of anger. 
No one can grow up without anger. 
Anger is a natural, normal human 
emotion. But what is not normal 
occurs when too great anger has ac- 
cumulated and has grown too over- 
powering or when it must find out- 
lets that are inappropriate, hurtful, 
or socially “bad.” 


PRESSURE OF ANGER 


To prevent this and to make dis- 
cipline effective, our children des- 
perately need our help in learning 
how to deal with their anger all 
through the years. They need es- 
pecially to get at their basic anger 
—toward their elders—and to bring 
it out into the open. For as it comes 
out its pressure can diminish. As 
it comes out, it opens the door to 
warmer moments and to sturdier 
companionships. It no longer stands 
like an invisible barrier between 
the grownup and the child. Such 
things, however, can happen only 
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as the angry feelings come out hon- 
estly but in acts that are not hurtful. 

To accomplish this, we need 
some guiding principles that will 
enable us to accept feelings as they 
are and at the same time help us set 
limits on how our children act. 

In the first place, we and the 
children must recognize the feelings 
that exist, frankly admitting them 
for what they are. “You feel mean, 
I know,” we say. Or “it looks as 
if you're feeling angry.” Since we 
thus identify the feeling, we can 
call this first step feeling identifica- 
tion. Because anger is ordinarily 
condemned, children need many op- 
portunities throughout the day to 
learn that these feelings are nat- 
ural. “You're feeling mean. Don’t 
_ know why? That’s natural. People 
don’t always know why they feel 
angry.” Such genuine acceptance, 
mirroring and acknowledging a 
child’s feelings, help him to realize 
that it is not wicked or “bad” to 
feel as he does. 

But—and this is essential—one 
should do this only when one can 
do it with sincerity. Children are 
quick to sense the feelings behind 
our words. And so when an adult 
feels angry, as he inevitably does on 
occasion, he should never pretend 
to be tolerant of the child’s anger. 
He can also at times acknowledge 
his own feelings. “I was grumpy 
this morning. And when I’m cross 
I’m not good at understanding how 
anybody else feels. I know I was 
too short with you.” 

This is comforting. It shows 
that a respected older person is not 
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ashamed to avow openly and hon- 
estly that he, too, has felt: angry. 
He hasn’t tried to deny it or blame 
it on the child. He’s taken it as a 
natural and human thing. And this 
makes the child feel less “bad” in 
identifying with equal honesty how 
he feels. 

As a second step, the parent and 
the teacher need to help the child 
identify or recognize the object or 
target against whom he feels anger. 
“You feel mean toward Susan,” we 
say. This step may be called object 
identification. 

In these two steps the adult who 
is in a position to know lets the 
child see, as far as he can, that hav- 
ing such feelings is not monstrous. 
It helps, too, to say, ‘Everybody 
has them. Everybody feels angry at 
moments toward other people, the 


members of his family, his friends, 
or his teachers.” 


“GOOD” WAYS 


And then comes the very im- 
portant third step. We may call 
this channel identification. There 
are “good” ways, if you will, and 
“pad” ways of bringing the mean 
feelings out. Or better, there are 
safe ways and unsafe ones, harm- 
less ways, and hurtful ones. The 
mean feelings are mean feelings, 
however. The person you are mad 
at is that very person. You feel like 
doing something terrible, perhaps, 
to that person. All people do when 
they are angry. But—and here is 
the channel identification—you may 
tell about it, paint about it, write 
a story about it, put on a play 
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about what you'd like to do. Always 
put a lot of emphasis on ‘what 
you'd like to do.” 

In the first-grade room, for in- 
stance, Robert is quarrelsome. “It 
looks to me,” says his teacher, “as 
if you're angry” (identifying the 
feelings). Several of the children 
are listening. “Lots of you get an- 
gry,” Mrs. Oliver thus includes 
them. “Like me,” pipes up Sandy. 
“I got mad at Robert for pinch- 
ing my arm.” “You often get mad 
at each other in here,” Mrs. Oliver 
repeats (identifying the immediate 
object of the children’s resent- 
ment). “And,” she continues, ‘‘you 
sometimes get angry, too, at people 
at home” (opening the way for the 
children to identify, if they wish, 
the targets that are more deeply 
propelling). Many arms wave. 
“Yes,” says Mrs. Oliver. “But re- 
member, no more pinching or pum- 
meling. You may not do those 
things. But you can paint and tell 
about whatever you'd like to 
do” (identifying certain channels 
through which the feelings may 
permissibly flow). 

At this opening of doorways, 
Robert paints a brown mess and 
slaps the paper hard with brush 
strokes of purple, blue, green, and 
black, literally throwing the paint 
on. Then in the group he tells 
about it. “I’m throwing pies at my 
mother’s face ‘cause I’m mad at 
her. And I’m going to throw paint 
in her face. And then I’m going to 
throw tar.” With this he relaxes, 
and his aggression lets down. 

Children have a great need for a 


clear definition of channels. They 
feel safer when they are told, as it 
were, “Keep your actions within 
these boundaries.” Much as they 
may protest, they still inwardly 
crave simple rules and direct state- 
ments, not endless, ear-dinning 
logic. Reasons, yes, when reasons 
are not sufficiently known, but not 
explanations that go on and on 
marshaling reasons to justify the 
adult or to make a requirement 
justifiable. Rather, “You may (or 
you may not) do this. This is per- 
mitted. This is not.” 

In short, children need leadership 
on how they must learn to act. Yet 
at the same time they need freedom 
to speak out what they feel. Not 
everywhere or at any moment indis- 
criminately or to everyone, but to 
appropriate people ia appropriate 
moments. 


EASIER FOR TEACHERS 


In some ways it is easier for the 
teacher to apply these principles 
than for parents. Because there are 
other children in the group the 
individual child gets living evi- 
dence that he is not alone in his 
feelings. Admission and frankness 
come more readily. He then re- 
turns home relieved and easier to 
live with, having got out some of 
the feelings that have piled up 
through the years. 

But we need always to realize 
that a child will have angry mo- 
ments no matter what we do. As 
he grows we need to accept his 
anger as a natural result of two sets 
of wishes, the adult’s and the 
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child’s, pulling in two different di- 
rections. And yet there are some 
things that make anger worse. 
Very briefly, a child becomes 
more difficult to discipline when too 
many and too heavy pressures are 
put on him. Too many demands, 
too high requirements, or expecta- 
tions beyond his ability—these are 
pressures that every child literally 
dreads. They make anger mount. 
Anger and disciplinary problems 
mount also when a child feels a 
lack of either physical or psycho- 
logical nourishment. If his hunger 
for affection, in particular, goes un- 
fed, he feels desolate. When we 
belittle his troubles, fears, and ex- 


much emotional return from him, 
when we condemn too roughly the 
infantile holdovers that still bring 
him physical pleasure, he feels 
(though unconsciously) that we 
are starving him of foods he must 
have. He needs chances for give- 
and-take in his family, times for 
intimate moments with each of his 
parents—and his teachers—especial- 
ly moments during which they ac- 
cord him a listening ear. 

In short, then, what we have 
been saying can be tersely reempha- 
sized. In the new discipline we try 
to avoid for our children: 

Pressures they dread; hungers 
unfed; actions unled; feelings un- 


aggerations, when we expect too said. ° 


Discipline in the Schools 


@ I pon’ disbelieve in corporal punishinent for children 
but I don’t think it is very good for teachers. What we 
need is a good impersonal machine that will whack the 
little blighters.—John Brophy in Scottish Educational Jour- 
nal, 


@ No problem in education is more important than disci- 
pline. No other single factor so vitally affects a teacher’s 
success or failure. If a teacher is poor in what is generally 
called “discipline,” he is almost certain to fail; if he is 
skillful in his relations with students, he is equally cer- 
tain to be effective in other aspects of teaching.—E. V. 
Pullias in The High School Journal. 


@ EDUCATION is not easy; pupils, by and large, can’t be 
coddled into acquiring it. Fear of failure is still a necessary 
spur to hard work, and hard work is still a necessary in- 
gredient of education. The aim is excellence and compe- 
tition is a means to that end. Softness in the schools is no 
aid to the students when they get to college or when they 
face the need of disciplined minds in the rigors of life.— 
From Greensboro Daily News. 





The § pecter Which Haunts American Education 


Liberal Education: A Common Adventure 


STRINGFELLOW BARR 


In The Antioch Review 


oe there any intellectual 
skills that every member of a free 
society should acquire up to the 
extent of his native ability? If 
there are indeed some things that 
every free man should be able to 
do, then those things should be 
central to our schools and colleges. 

I suggest that any people which 
wishes to be a free community must 
be able to communicate, and to 
communicate better than animals 
do, better even than adolescent 
boys do. There are many grades 
of communication and _ therefore 
many grades of literacy. 

Maybe we should think of lit- 
eracy as an indefinitely expansible 
process. Maybe our ideal for each 
free man should be that he become 
as literate as possible. That ideal 
would involve his learning to 
handle the two great sets of sym- 
bols which men have used for mil- 
lenniums when they have sought to 
communicate: words and numbers. 
If so, language and mathematics 
must be the common property of a 
free community. Its members must 
be able to speak better, listen better, 
read better, write better, and think 
better than we Americans now can. 
How well? I know of no limit to 
how well it is desirable for human 
beings to do these things. 

How are these arts of communi- 
cation acquired? If we would drop 
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our educational jargon and watch a 
young child learn to talk, I suspect 
we should have the key. Little chil- 
dren learn to talk by listening to 
people do it who already know 
how, and then imitating them. They 
can keep on learning to talk bet- 
ter and better by listening frequent- 
ly to talkers who bear the same 
relation to them that grown-ups 
bear to children, and by imitating 
these superlative talkers. 

This, I would suppose, is why 
over many long centuries men have 
turned to books: in order to tune 
in on the Great Conversation that 
we call civilization. Over the cen- 
turies and throughout many lands a 
few men have talked magnificently, 
and a few of these few have trans- 
mitted to us in books what they 
have said. We commonly call such 
books classics. They are so called, 
I believe, because they communicate 
with great skill ideas about matters 
that human experience has taught 
us are important, just as a painting, 
a statue, a sonata, or indeed a foot- 
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ball game may achieve the rank of 
classic through the preeminent skill 
with which it was painted, sculpted, 
or played. The reasons for having 
even young children, and certainly 
college students, read such books 
and look at such paintings and lis- 
ten to such music are that life is 
short; that these things are the best 
of their kind that civilization has 
salvaged; and that the best is none 
too good for a man. 

The true classic is, I believe, 
highly communicable, and can be 
read on many levels, by the stupid 
and the brilliant alike. It is written 
about important matters, matters 
that remain important in their es- 
sence; in short they endure. 

There are good reasons for not 
confining one’s choice of the best 
and greatest products of the human 
mind to one country or one cen- 
tury. There are also, I believe, 
equally compelling reasons for not 
confining oneself to one, or to a 
few, “fields.” Graduate work prop- 
erly concentrates on a field of 
knowledge which it has deliberate- 
ly abstracted out of man’s intellec- 
tual experience as a whole. But in 
the last analysis fields are for cat- 
tle, not for the human mind. ‘That 
is not my field” never exonerates 
a human mind from inquiry. The 
atomic bomb has dramatized, as it 
had never before been so dazzlingly 
dramatized in my lifetime, what 
happens when we cultivate one field 
hard and leave the others to lie fal- 
low. It is a postwar cliché that man- 
kind simply cannot afford to know 
so much more about nuclear physics 
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than it does about the moral and 
political problems which the atom 
raises. 

If over the centuries ‘‘the 
classics” have nurtured and disci- 
plined and rendered supple and 
subtle the minds of men, if even in 
our pioneering, scrambling young 
republic they nourished many of 
our leaders and formed the basis of 
college studies until less than a 
century ago, why did we abandon 
them—since they really have been 
all but abandoned? I believe the 
historical evidence points to two 
principal reasons for our current 
suspicion of them. First, the way 
the classics were taught had robbed 
them of their function; and the 
most nourishing food can be ruined 
by a2 cook until it is both unpalat- 
able and indigestible. So the classics 
were thrown out. Secondly, the fail- 
ure of the college of liberal arts to 
assimilate to its intellectual tradi- 
tion the brilliant achievements of 
natural science doomed the very 
phrase “‘liberal arts” to mean use- 
less but ornamental learning. 
Whereupon science, technology, 
and the industrial culture which 
they have created swept the classics 
aside. 

By the time my generation reach- 
ed school and college, “the classics” 
had turned into courses in Latin 
and Greck: Caesar-Cicero-Virgil 
and perhaps Xenophon-Herodotus- 
Homer. There was a pronounced 
tendency to “take’’ 60 lines a day. 
We did not read and discuss such 
authors; we studied and recited on 
them. And although I am more 
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grateful for the Greek I learned 
as an undergraduate than for any- 
thing else I learned at the time, I 
must confess that I did not really 
“read” the Greeks and the Romans 
until I was a grown man and read 
them in English translation. As a 
matter of fact, many of the Greek 
and Roman classics that I would 
want an undergraduate to read to- 
day did not exist in English when 
I was young or existed only in very 
expensive editions. Today cheap 
and good translations abound, and 
at paperbound prices. 


POWERFUL EXERCISES 


There are few more powerful ex- 
ercises in the liberal arts than put- 
ting into the best English one can 
muster, the best things written in 
Greek or Latin. And there are few 
better ways of learning how to 
write English. But, when all this 
has been granted, the fact remains 
that he who reads the classics at the 
rate of 60 lines a day is doing a 
dreadful thing, and he will event- 
ually die of boredom, or revolt. Our 
scholars and undergraduates revolt- 
ed; Greek has largely died out in 
our colleges, and in most places 
Latin is busy dying. Whether the 
classics—Greek, Roman, or those 
written in later tongues—play a 
vital role will depend, I suspect, on 
whether we read them in English 
and read them straight through in 
the way we read, or ought to read, 
other books worth reading. 

We owe a great deal to the fol- 
lowers of John Dewey, and to 
“progressive education” in general, 


for backing up the revolt against 
the 60 lines a day, the sadistic 
grammatical drill, the mnemonic 
doggerel verses, the pedantry, the 
false claims that Hellenist and Lat- 
inist resorted to when they had lost 
their purpose and redoubled their 
effort. Greek and Latin studies had 
lost their liberal-arts content: now 
they were not merely difficult, but 
dull and irrelevant. A curricular 
revolution all but liquidated them 
—instead of rediscovering their 
proper use as media peculiarly 
adapted to the practice of the lib- 
eral arts. Revolutions have a way of 
throwing out the baby with the 
bath. But the guilt for depriving 
generations of students of the 
classics rests more on the head of 
the confused classicist than on the 
head of his unconvinced colleagues. 
The time has come to recover the 
bruised baby without bothering 
about the bath-water. 

The classics, or some of them, 
can be read with joy and profit by 
children, but at some point they 
should be read as a sort of final 
inoculation for the long educational 
process called Life. 

I would certainly plump for 15 
rather than the 17 at which the 
average American matriculates to- 
day, remembering always that while 
a 15-year-old will “get less out of” 
such books than his elder brother, 
the problem is not primarily to get 
stuff out of the books and into the 
human head but to initiate a cer- 
tain kind of intellectual growth in 
the student as early as that sort of 
process can be initiated. Then he 
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will have both the ability and the 
desire to “get something out of 
books” during the period that ex- 
tends from his graduation until his 
death. 

Four-year liberal-arts colleges 
could be graduating people at 19 
instead of 21. And these young 
people could be more able than our 
present college graduates are to 
study law or medicine or to enter 
practical affairs. I find an amazing 
proportion of business executives 
and teachers in graduate and pro- 
fessional schools who agree with 
me, but few teachers in schools or 
undergraduate colleges are willing 
to consider so drastic a shift. Any- 
thing less drastic will, I suggest, 
prove less than enough. But if we 
cannot face reorganizing our col- 
leges for a different age level, at 
least let us try to achieve basic edu- 
cation by 21. 

In addition to reading and dis- 
cussing the classics under competent 
guidance, the undergraduate ought 
to translate portions of them too 
if he is to learn how to use his 
mother tongue well. And even 60- 
lines-a-day can be tolerated if back- 
ed up by an exciting program of 
reading in English translation. 
When the student of the liberal arts 
has translated into English what 
some man like Sophocles said so 
well in Greek, he ought to translate 
what Euclid said about quadratic 
equations in geometrical form into 
what can be said about them in 
modern algebra. The growing fear 
of mathematics in our schools and 
colleges would be frightening in 
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any sort of society. In a society 
based on a complicated technology, 
it is completely terrifying 

It would presumably be perverse 
to study the great crucial experi- 
ments in natural science merely out 
of books, no matter how wonderful 
these books may be as products of 
the human intellect, while not both- 
ering to set up the experiments the 
books are based on in a college 
laboratory. The art, as well as the 
science, incorporated in these ex- 
periments is precisely the art our 
immediate ancestors so grudgingly 
admitted to sacred Academe. Nor 
had we better stop at laboratories: 
workshops can play a role too. The 
manual arts support the liberal 
arts. The liberal arts, when seriously 
pursued in all the areas where 
man’s mind has roamed, can put 
machine oil on a man’s hands and 
grease in his hair. 

And who will teach the classics 
in the sort of context I have just 
described? Ah, here’s the rub. To 
teach the liberal arts in the manner 
I have tried to describe would in- 
volve studying things we long ago 
decided never to look at again, 
such as mathematics, or language. 

Yet the classics are still there 
and we even pay them lip service. 
With their exuberant intellectual 
vitality they could bring us back to 
life, rid us of our academic false 
modesty and our ill-concealed anti- 
intellectualism, and revive our 
people’s vision of the common 
good. If such things happened, 
there might be what men call a 
revival of learning. s 





And Lincoln Emaciated the Slaves 


The Fable of the Young Man 
Who Read the Papers 


Loy E. Davis 


In The American Association of University Professors Bulletin 


HERE was a Young Man who 
didn’t like to Work during the Hot 
Summer Months, and didn’t have 
much Appetite, so he decided to be 
a Teacher. He could Read and 
Write, so he decided to teach Eng- 
lish. 

These were the Real Reasons, but 
he managed to Think Up some that 
Looked Good on Paper, and after 
a While he even got so he half 
Believed Them. 

He said that Money Isn’t Every- 
thing, and it would be Quite Noble 
to Hold the Lamp of Learning Way 
Up, and let the Gleam go down 
the Dark Corridors, and keep the 
Young Truth-Seekers from Falling 
Over One Another in their Hurry 
to Get There. All over the Country, 
Young People were Lying Awake 
Nights for fear the Alarm wouldn't 
Go Off, and they might Miss Out 
on Something They Ought to 
Know. He said the English Lan- 
guage was a Great Heritage, and 
had been used Quite a Bit of the 
Time by Some of our Most Illus- 
trious People. He said that all the 
Students would Greatly Appreciate 
any little Bit of Information that 
would help them Achieve Com- 
plete Mastery of their Beloved 
Mother Tongue. And they would 
of course be Dying to become Inti- 
mately Acquainted with the Great 
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Literary Masterpieces that Bejewel 
the Diadem of the King’s English, 
like Uncle Tom’s Cabin and The 
Psalm of Life. He would Wind 
Up with a Quotation from Shelley 
about Driving his Dead Thoughts 
over the Universe like Withered 
Leaves to Quicken a New Birth. 
The Dead Thoughts was the only 
part that Fitted In, but it all Sound- 
ed Nice. 

So he got some Rimless Glasses 
and a Box of red Verithin Pencils, 
and Set Up—I mean Sat Up—as 
Instructor in English on the College 
Level. 


HIGH HOPES 


In September he Started In with 
High Hopes and _ considerable 
Eagerness, and a Suit of Clothes 
that was beginning to Wear 
Through. By October he had be- 
gun to Wonder whether Somebody 
had been Putting Him On, and 
whether the Real Thing wasn’t 
maybe a bit Different from the Way 
he had Heard It. 
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First, that Part about the Money. 
His Salary looked like What the 
Boy Shot At. His Pay for Carrying 
the Lamp wasn’t enough to buy the 
Coal Oil. It was more than he De- 
served, but it was Inadequate. In- 
flation was Striking like Chain Store 
Lightning all Around him, but his 
Pay Check had Lightning Rods on 
it, and not much Else. Money isn’t 
Everything, but the local Purveyors 
of Viands had a regular Mania for 
it, and the Lady who Rented Rooms 
was downright Mercenary. But by 
Cutting Out Dessert, and absent- 
mindedly Overlooking a Meal now 
and then, and Settling for a Room 
with no Hot Water, he was able to 
Get By, and find a Small Amount 
of Melancholy Joy in Suffering for 
the Common Good. At least that 
was the Phrase he had seen used in 
the Books. 

Besides the Money, there was 
that Stuff about the Gleam down 
the Dark Hallways, and the Young 
Seekers Falling Over Themselves. 
This is the Way It Was: 


THE REASONS 


The Alarm Clocks often failed 
to Wake the Earnest Young People 
who had finally managed to Get to 
Sleep just before the alarm Failed 
to Go Off, after they had Tossed 
All Night at the Unbearable 
Thought of not getting there On 
Time. Sickness was at an all-time 
Minimum in the City where the 
Teaching Went On, but back in the 
Home Towns there were Epidemics 
of Everything from Chronic Eczema 
to Avian Leukosis, and Relatives 
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were Dying Off like Flies, espec- 
ially on Week-Ends. Then there 
were Football Games, Football Pep 
Sessions, Football Banquets, Convo- 
cations, Movies, Victory Varieties, 
Dances, Midnight Serenades, Initia- 
tions, Bridge Parties, Student Elec- 
tions, Meetings of the Fraternities, 
Meetings of the Independent As- 
sociation, Meetings of Student Fel- 
lowship, the Newman Club, the 
Glider Club, the Camera Club, the 
Glee Club, etc., etc., etc. 

None of the Young Instructor's 
students ever Attended any of 
These Things, because they were 
Trying to Take Advantage of There 
Opportunities, so they could Take 
There Place in the World, and Eng- 
lish was There Weakest Subject, 
and they Knowed how Important it 
is in this Present Day an Age for 
a individual to Speak and Write 
Good, a Specially in the Business 
World or Things Along That Line, 
so they were all Burning the Mid- 
night Oil and Holding There noses 
to the Grindstone, and etc. But they 
seemed to be more Susceptible than 
most people to Toothaches, Head- 
aches, Earaches, Stomachaches, 
Touches of the Flu, and Night- 
blindness, so they wouldn’t be able 
to Take the Test at the Scheduled 
Time, and the Theme would have 
to be Handed In Late. In Short, the 
Young Instructor was running 
Head On into Human Nature on 
the College Level. 

When the Papers came in, he 
thought he must have Got Hold of 
the Wrong Batch. They didn’t seem 
to be Talking About the things he 
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had been Talking About. He knew 
the English Language had done a 
lot of Borrowing, but he dida’t 
know it had borrowed So Much. 
The Theme Writers often Took 
Things for Granite, they Preformed 
Brilliantly in Atheletics, they ate 
their Desert in the Dinning Room 
while dressed in their Best Cloths, 
they Behaved like Angles and kept 
up their Moral, they had, or Could 
Of Had, Expierences with Burgu- 
lars, Villians, Phamphlets, Prespira- 
tion, and Mischevious Members of 
the Femine Sex. They were Familar 
with Airoplanes and Similiar 
Equiptment. They beleived that one 
of the Principle Factors of a Person 
is Undoubtably Enviroment, and 
that it is a great Tradegy that some 
Goverments won't leave the Rest 


of the World live Peacably, without 
Allways Attacting them. They said 
that School Work was Druggery, 
but they would try their Upmost to 
do it Couragously, Irregardless. 


THE RESULTS 


On the Literature Papers he had 
a Hard Time recognizing the Mas- 
terpieces that Bejewel the Diadem. 
One student said the Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table conducted one 
of the Radio Programs where they 
gave people Orchids, and the Scar- 
let Letter was worn by a Girl Yell 
Leader from Anderson High 
School. Others talked about the play 
Orthello, and Satin in Paradise Lost, 
and Sherlock in The Merchant of 
Venus, and Thorio’s Waldron, and 
Imitations of Immorality by Wil- 
liam Wadsworth. Others said they 


had Read the Wrong Assignment. 

On the Grammar Test they had 
Held their Noses so long Prepar- 
ing for, they gave the Instructor 
a New Slant on the Terminology. 
For Instance: 

In the sentence ‘The Instructor's 
Salary was Raised by the Depart- 
ment Head and the Dean because 
he Deserved More Money,” Money 
was the Object of the Instructor, 
and Salary was an Adjective because 
it Depended on the Department 
Head and could be Modified by the 
Dean. Some Students went on to 
say that “because he Deserved More 
Money” was a Non-essential Pharse. 

In the sentence “The Closing of 
her Eyes showed that the Girl en- 
joyed the Kiss,” the Girl was Pas- 
sive, the closing of her Eyes was 
Reflexive, and Permission was 
Understood. 

In the sentence “The Man Put 
Soda Water in his Whiskey and 
Drank with Confidence,” Soda 
Water was Parenthical because it 
Could Of been Left Out, and Con- 
fidence was Misplaced. 

And in the sentence ‘The Baby 
being Too Young to Walk, his 
Father carried him,” the Baby be- 
ing too Young to Walk was De- 
pendent because it couldn’t stand 
Alone. They said his Father was 
Indefinite, and the Antecedent of 
the Baby was not Clear. 

The Young Instructor went to his 
Room and turned the Basin full of 
Cold Water and held his Head 
Under for a Long time. 

Moral: Life is a Tough Preposi- 
tion. ° 
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Eliminate “Please Send a Check” 


New Interpretations of “Quid Pro Quo” 


Pure D. REED 


In College and University 


ion DON’T know what it is about 
the English language that makes 
us fall back on Latin when we come 
to a discussion of the facts of life 
on a polite level. But since it was 
suggested that I talk about indus- 
try’s and education’s mutual inter- 
ests and concerns, we come soon to 
one of the phrases that I have re- 
tained from my practice of law. For 
if we consider the subject, and get 
to the heart of the matter, it be- 
comes the question: What is or 
should be the quid pro quo for 
corporate support of education? 

That there must be a guid pro 
quo would seem to me to be beyond 
argument. But the concept of some- 
thing received for something given 
has been much too limited. And 
it is obvious that industry has start- 
ed to interpret quid pro quo in a 
wider sense. It is also obvious that 
a clear and, in my judgment, en- 
tirely appropriate sense of quid pro 
quo remains as a basis for corpor- 
ate giving to educational institu- 
tions. 

Let us look a moment at why this 
is so. In a recent novel, a character 
remarks of wealth that it makes 
possible “‘life’s greatest grace—the 
ability to be impetuously generous.” 
If this indeed be the greatest grace, 
it is a luxury that modern business 
cannot afford. Conscious of our 
corporate responsibilities to many 
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different groups of society we must 
make “hard,” but not “tough” de- 
cisions. Business enterprises oper- 
ated. by professional managers on 
behalf of their share owners—fre- 
quently tens of thousands of them 
—are not and should not be ele- 
emosynary institutions. When they 
dispense corporate funds there must 
be in their judgment some ultimate 
value redounding directly or indi- 
rectly to the benefit of the company. 

I hasten to remind you that this 
is a two-way street. If we are not 
an eleemosynary institution, we do 
not believe that any college should 
be a supplicant. We would like to 
take philanthropy out of educa- 
tional support by industry. We be- 
lieve that there is a better basis 
than that. 

Industry cannot construct a pol- 
icy and a program for the colleges 
that will justify it in coming to the 
support of education. That is up 
to the individual college and uni- 
versity and to its alumni. We can 
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only give you hints of what we 
will require in terms of guid pro 
quo. 

On what reasonable basis, then, 
can the liberal-arts college in Amer- 
ica today construct a quid pro quo 
for the general support of industry? 

The long-run value of the col- 
lege or university is not, at least at 
the undergraduate level, in creating 
technical specialists. We employers 
are both staffed and qualified to 
provide the specialized training 
needed by our college graduate re- 
cruits, both technical and nontech- 
nical. The broader and much more 
important contribution of the col- 
lege or university is that course of 
study which gives men_ balance, 
perspective, understanding, and the 
ability both to communicate and to 
reason. History, languages, public 
speaking, economics, with mathe- 
matics and the basic sciences, are 
fundamental requirements—stand- 
ard equipment if you will—of the 
college graduates of a country 
which is successfully to maintain 
the social, economic, and political 
climate of a great democracy. With- 
out such a climate, business could 
not survive, and certainly it could 
not prosper and continue to make 
progress. These are the ancient 
gifts of education to any civiliza- 
tion, and on a long-range basis they 
promise the greatest returns. 


FOR SOLID CITIZENS 


In short, business is not asking, 
except in special cases, that you 
produce specialists in this, that, or 
the other skill, but rather that you 


turn out good and soundly ground- 
ed citizens. And business asks of a 
particular institution in which it 
may invest that it be, for lack of a 
better term, a “going concern.” 
Business can understand and appre- 
ciate a going-business-in-search-of- 
new-capital approach. 

By way of contrast, I am told 
that one approach that has been 
used in the past consists of these 
elements: first, we colleges and 
universities need business support, 
and if we do not get it from you 
we will get it from government, 
and you won't like that; second, 
you can afford to help us because, 
otherwise, you will have to pay the 
money out in taxes; third, please 
send a check by return mail. 

The going-business-in-search-of- 
new-rapital approach is a good deal 
harder to take, because it involves 
not only looking your educational 
programs and your business man- 
agement “‘squarely in the eye,” as 
Dr. Wilson Compton puts it, but 
also realistically facing up to some 
of our problems in coming to your 
support. What does business want 
to know? 

1. Business is interested in the 
quality, the efficiency and effective- 
ness, of educational administration. 
Administration is one thing that 
business and education have in com- 
mon, and one criterion that busi- 
ness is particularly competent to 
apply. 

2. Business likes to see budgets. 
We don’t expect a college or uni- 
versity to make a profit, and we 
don’t see any reason why you 
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should, even if you could, run an 
educational institution on the in- 
come from an endowment; but we 
do like to know that you know 
what are the expenses of an aca- 
demic year and where the funds to 
meet those expenses can reasonably 
and properly be obtained. If you 
are seeking the support of the pub- 
lic, and its private sectors, you 
must expect to make your financial 
statements public. 

3. Business expects you to be 
extraordinarily concerned with the 
quality of your product—which is 
our most essential raw material. 

4. Business is impressed by wide- 
spread alumni support. First, be- 
cause we know that the needs of 
education for private support can- 
not be met except by infinitely more 


and wider spread support by all the 
private sectors of our society. And 
second, because we respect the judg- 
ment of alumni of those needs. 


5. Business is sometimes more 
impressed by the cutting out of 
one program than by the adding of 
new ones. It is always easy to add 
new programs, particularly with the 
rapid development of our society 
and technology in recent years. It is 
not so easy to measure established 
programs against rigorous perform- 
ance standards, and to incisively 
carve out those that don’t work. 

If this approach seems a bit 
rough, I would remind you that it 
has nothing to do with academic 
freedom, and is nonrestrictive in 
regard to the aims, purposes, and 
methods of education. In fact, it 
may be the first step in helping to 
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insure that freedom for the future. 

I am conscious of the fact that 
we have been, as it were, digging 
around the roots of education. My 
excuse for this is the urgency and 
importance of finding equitable, 
effective patterns for corporate giv- 
ing. This is a matter of some con- 
cern to everyone in education and 
industry. As Clemenceau said of 
war, that it was “much too im- 
portant a thing to be left in the 
hands of the generals,” I believe 
that the private support of educa- 
tion is too important to be left to 
college presidents and administra- 
tors. And the combined efforts of a 
few companies, even very large 
companies, cannot begin to fill 
the gap. ; 

But fill it we must, for its im- 
portance is selfevident. Indeed, 
our. greatest potential shortage in the 
United States may well be people 
—educated and trained people. 

Nor is this unpleasant truth a 
recent discovery. Alfred North 
Whitehead summed up the situa- 
tion for our times as long ago as 
1917 when he wrote: “In the con- 
ditions of modern life the role is 
absolute, ‘the race which does not 
value trained intelligence is doom- 
ed.’ Not all your heroism, not all 
your social charm, not all your wit, 
not all your victories on land or 
sea, can move back the finger of 
fate. Today we maintain ourselves. 
Tomorrow science will have moved 
forward yet one more step, and 
there will be no appeal from the 
judgment which will then be pro- 
nounced on the uneducated.” * 





A Stimulus to Greater Participation 


Classroom Discussion Via Television 
H. E. KELso 


In School and Society 


C outEcE and university admin- 
istrators, faced with the challenge 
of increasing enrolments in the next 
decade, are devoting increasing at- 
tention to educational television 
and its potentialities. Previous en- 
deavors with this medium have 
lacked one essential in terms of a 
normal classroom situation—the op- 
portunity for the student to “talk 
back” or to participate in the class 
other than as a passive outside ob- 
server. 

With this in mind, Dean Dewey 
B. Stuit of the College of Liberal 
Arts, Stute University of Iowa, de- 
cided to explore the possibility of 
teaching a large class, decentralized 
into smaller discussion groups, by 
means of closed circuit television 
and open audio circuits. Such an ex- 
ploratory course was completed last 
June. The introductory class in com- 
parative foreign governments was 
taught by the writer and Russell G. 
Whitesel. 

The class of 87 was divided into 
three groups: a studio or panel 
group of 14 selected at random 
from the class roster; and two 
sections of 35 and 38, respectively, 
placed in separate rooms of the uni- 
versity’s Television Center. Each of 
these two outside sections had a 
gtaduate student proctor in charge 
and each room was equipped with 
21-inch television sets. 
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The 14 members of the panel 
group, seated along the outside of 
a V-shaped table with the professor 
at the apex, were on camera during 
the entire class period, and the 
audio hookup was so arranged that 
their comments were heard by all. 
In each of the outside divisions the 
proctor had a signal button and a 
hand microphone. When a student 
wished to enter into the discussion, 
he raised his hand and the proctor 
pressed the button actuating a col- 
ored light on the professor's desk 
in the studio. The instructor, at 
his discretion, asked that group for 
its comment and the proctor, then 
handed the microphone to the stu- 
dent desiring recognition, identify- 
ing him by name as he did so. This 
individual might then direct his 
remarks to the teacher, a panel 
member, or to someone in the other 
section. If the comments were di- 
rected to anyone in the studio 
group, the television cameras pan- 
ned to that person. Thus, the indi- 
vidual’s voice was heard by the 
entire class, with the students in 
the outside groups observing the 
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effect of his remarks on the panel 
members as seen on their television 
screens. Frequently the discussion 
became a three-way affair among 
the members of the panel and each 
of the outside sections. 

Stimulating intelligent student 
participation is one of the basic 
problems of any discussion course. 
To aid members of the class in their 
preparation and to stimulate partici- 
pation, instructors prepared a series 
of study-discussion problems on 
each of the countries covered. Items 
which asked the student to explain 
the “why” of a particular principle 
of government, to make significant 
comparisons between countries, or 
to attack or defend important ideas 
provoked the most stimulating ex- 
change of material. 


CORRECT COVERAGE 


It is important that the instructor 
not force the coverage of too much 
information in any given period, 
that whenever possible he refer 
students’ questions to other mem- 
bers for comment, and that he be 
constantly on the alert to furnish 


supplementary ‘“‘spot’’ questions 
based on student remarks. The class 
was told frankly at the outset that 
the amount and quality of their in- 
dividual participation would play 
a distinct part in final course grades. 

The instructor had to remember 
that while he was talking, there was 
little for the cameraman to do but 
focus the equipment on him. Such 
a static picture would soon become 
boring; hence, the responsibility for 
cooperating with the technical staff 
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in providing varied camera oppor- 
tunities was ever present. Frequent 
participation by the studio mem- 
bers, shots of them taking notes, 
volunteering for discussion, or reg- 
istering disapproval of some com- 
ment from the class afforded relief 
from any monotony of the picture. 

One of the most significant de- 
velopments demonstrated in the 
course was the very close sense of 
communication achieved between 
members of the outside sections and 
the person “on screen” from the 
studio. Students talked directly to 
the individual pictured on the tele- 
vision set in their room—even to 
the extent of using gestures and fa- 
cial expressions as though actually 
confronted with their discussant. 
This feeling of belonging appears 
to have been one of the unique 
characteristics generated through the 
use of the “talk-back’”’ audio cir- 
cuits. The class was well attended. 

This exploratory course success- 
fully accomplished its purpose by 
demonstrating that, with the tech- 
niques used, one professor can teach 
successfully a sizable class on a de- 
centralized discussion basis. The 
presence of the “talk-back” sound 
circuits for student response cap- 
tures a great deal of the normal 
classroom situations and certainly 
approximates the atmosphere of the 
small discussion class. While no 
panacea, it may offer one solution 
to the problems that lie ahead. 
Much remains to be done and the 
State University of Iowa plans ex- 
panded controlled experimentation 
with similar projects. ® 





You, too, Can Aggravate the Teacher Shortage 


Simple Ways to Lose and 


Confuse New Teachers 
BENJAMIN MINGLE 


In The National Elementary Principal 


jac BEGINNING teacher ob- 
viously faces a few more problems 
than does an experienced teacher. 
His orientaticn is a process of in- 
doctrination in which the principal 
has a clear responsibility. This in- 
volves a modification of the natural 
enthusiasm of the newcomer. It in- 
volves a stern and vigorous disci- 
pline calculated to repress indi- 
viduality. 

But the principal need not im- 
pose this discipline harshly. On the 
contrary, he would do well to as- 
sume the role of “the good fellow.” 
For example, “Let’s get on the 
ball, Jones!” is preferable to a stern 
or sarcastic remark. A good-natured 
jibe—‘What kind of a college did 
you go to, anyway?’—will some- 
times accomplish more than an out- 
right reprimand. 

When the new teacher has as- 
sumed his duties any existing chart 
or building plan of the school plant 
and equipment should be conceal- 
ed from him. Nor should he rely 
on you to answer foolish questions. 
A cold sneer should discourage this 
sort of nonsense. You are not a 
nursemaid and he may as well 
know this at the start. 

But when facilities are discussed 
the purpose of the school library 
should be clearly defined to the new 
teacher. Many new teachers would 
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have students use the library to look 
up information that could probably 
be found right in their own text- 
books, and some even allow stu- 
dents to browse through the library 
shelves at random, selecting and 
rejecting at will, like connoisseurs. 
These situations are naturally 
frowned on, and the beginning 
teacher must be warned to use the 
library in a careful and frugal man- 
ner. 

The audio-visual aids should be 
kept close to the principal’s office 
and the teacher should be warned 
that extravagance in the use of these 
aids will be looked on as evidence 
that time is being frittered away. A 
lengthy and difficult requisitioning 
procedure helps to minimize activ- 
ity in the audio-visual room and is 
an effective deterrent for recent col- 
lege graduates who have a propen- 
sity for using such materials on the 
slightest provocation. 

The teachers’ workroom is often 
a nuisance to a principal as a site 
where teachers congregate and often 
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talk more than they work. The be- 
ginning teacher should be caution- 
ed against using the workroom as a 
lounge, and strongly advised that 
the “better” teachers do not fre- 
quent the room as often as the 
“weaker” ones. 

Don’t discuss the community with 
the beginning teacher. He might 
use any information gained to avoid 
difficulties, and he might even at- 
tempt to establish rapport between 
himself and the community, thus 
usurping one of the principal’s re- 
sponsibilities. Encourage him to 
choose friends from the faculty 
with caution. Warn him against the 
members of the faculty who have 
been troublesome to you in the 
past. This will put him on the right 
side of the fence and he will be 
grateful to you. 

Explain carefully that new teach- 
ers are paid lower salaries because 
of their relative ineffectiveness. This 
will give the beginning teacher that 
comfortable feeling of receiving 
more than he is earning. Mention 
the lower salaries of the past and 
the hardships they worked on you 
and others, and make it clear that 
you are satisfied with the present 
salary schedule. If you know of any 
plans for a salary increase, conceal 
them carefully. No need to arouse 
false hopes. But you can call at- 
tention to the many persons you 
know who gave up teaching for 
more lucrative employment as bar- 
bers, bartenders, or grocery clerks. 
This will make the new recruit feel 
responsible for staying with the 
profession, and will encourage him 
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to continue teaching rather than 
aggravating the teacher shortage. 

The beginning teachers should 
naturally be given the heaviest and 
most awkward schedules. Further- 
more, the wise course is to try the 
new teacher’s mettle with a diversi- 
fied subject schedule. In a high- 
school situation, for example, if 
your new teacher can handle a class 
in trigonometry, another in fourth- 
year Latin, and two courses in short- 
hand, you'll know you have a real 
teacher. If he haggles about it 
you'll know you have a laggard. 
Classroom visitation during the first 
week of school may properly be 
planned on a daily basis. Armed 
with an impressive looking black 
book and a scratchy pen, the prin- 
cipal may aptly be thought of as the 
new teacher's watchbird. 

The principal should impress the 
beginning teacher with the fact that 
the handbook is his Bible. Wild 
schemes for centering the classroom 
around children, and any other non- 
sensical ideas which have been ac- 
quired during collegiate training, 
must be swept away at once. 

In this connection it is important 
for the principal to interpret the 
philosophy of the school to the 
new teacher and to explain it force- 
fully. In accordance with democratic 
practice, it must be pointed out, the 
entire faculty must support its 
democratic leader in all things. The 
new teacher must be warned that 
any deviation from this enthusiastic 
support will be considered an in- 
tentional slight to the tenets of 
democracy. * 





Let Them Choose Their Nom de Plume 
Some Suggestions on the Teaching 
of Creative Writing 


In The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


De normal young child is a 
creative human being, and a com- 
municative one, if we define crea- 
tivity as building new forms from 
already existing materials. The child 
who calls hail “thunderstones” is 
being creatively communicative. 

However, adults, in their eager- 
ness to guide children to conform 
in ways considered essential in our 
society, tend to discourage original 
or nonconformist behavior. Conse- 
quently, by the time a child is able 
to write, his creativity has either re- 
mained undeveloped for lack of en- 
couragement or has been crushed. 

It is the teacher’s opportunity and 
responsibility to provide specific 
stimuli, incentive, guidance, and 
training-in-skills so that meaningful 
writing may result. Creative writ- 
ing can help the teacher in every 
required and elective English class 
for it helps the pupil to grow not 
only in skills like capitalization, 
spelling, and punctuation, but also 
in the recognition of the ‘‘meaning- 
fulness” of these mechanics. It 
helps in his observation and analy- 
sis of the world around him; in 
the understanding of his own in- 
ner world—its needs, its motiva- 
tions, its mechanisms—and in the 
elation and deep satisfaction that 
come from sharing creative expres- 
sion with others. 

When it comes to a discussion of 
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the basic objectives of education, 
creative writing holds its own im- 
portant place. Whether the objec- 
tives be as simple as “The well- 
rounded growth of an individual is 
a basic aim of education,”’ or more 
extended, creative writing makes a 
definite contribution. 

In the Report of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education 
there are three objectives that ap- 
ply to the creative writing field: 
(1) To understand the ideas of 
others and to express one’s own 
effectively. (2) To understand and 
enjoy literature, arts, music, and 
other cultural activities as expres- 
sions of personal and social exper- 
ience, and to participate to some 
extent in some form of creative ac- 
tivity. (3) To attain a satisfactory 
emotional and social adjustment. 

In attempting to meet whatever 
objectives we set for ourselves, it 
will be helpful to compare the pres- 
ent-day approach to the teaching of 
writing with what has been the 
traditional approach. 

Traditionally, teaching was by 
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uniform assignment, the subject 
matter was limited and the main 
source of material was the external 
world. Today, teaching is based on 
the experience of the pupil as he is 
made aware of that experience, 
the main source of material is the 
pupil’s internal world and its re- 
lationship to the external world 
with the subject matter unlimited. 
Formerly, teaching was based on 
literary form and emphasis was on 
the development of the product and 
the discipline of achieving techni- 
cal perfection in form and me- 
chanics. Today, teaching is based 
primarily on the needs of pupils 
and the emphasis is on the develop- 
ment of the pupil and the discipline 
of deciding what one wants to say 
and of finding the specific words 
which will most effectively com- 


municate the author’s thoughts and 
feelings. 


THE STIMULATION 


Creative writing attempts to stim- 
ulate first the awareness, then the 
expression, and later the analysis of 
each student’s individual responses 
to his internal and external experi- 
ences. This expression is viewed in 
relation to the contribution it makes 
to the writer himself. 

Perhaps the greatest single con- 
tribution that the teacher of writing 
can make toward the development 
of the “whole child” is to create a 
conviction on the part of students 
that all material or creative expres- 
sion comes from the artist’s own 
experiences, conscious and uncon- 
scious, real and imagined; and that, 
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in order to write, one must be able 
to recognize every moment of his 
own living as “material” for writ- 
ing. Gradually, written expression 
comes to be viewed in relation to 
its communicability, and the world 
of form, precision of word choice, 
emotional effect of sound, and 
word connotation brings unity to 
substance and structure. 

The pupil then comes to realize 
the function of writing skills and 
to perfect their use through per- 
sonally motivated learning. He 
gains respect for himself, his ideas, 
and his feelings, and he looks with 
more analytical eyes on himself 
and his relationships and so grows 
in selfunderstanding. He begins 
to analyze the actions and feelings 
of others, and so to grow in under- 
standing of his world. He senses 
the “greatness” of creativity, and he 
grows in appreciation of the arts. 

The pattern of work in creative 
writing will depend to a certain ex- 
tent on the teacher, on the nature 
of the class, on the maturity of the 
students, and on the extent to which 
time is devoted to writing. This 
simple schedule has worked well: 

1. Motivation (planned and pre- 
pared by the teacher); 2. Writing 
of rough draft (always done in 
class) ; 3. Author’s evaluation and, 
where necessary, rewriting; 4. Class 
evaluation and, where necessary, re- 
writing; 5. Teacher's evaluation, 
and, where necessary, rewriting. 

With some students there is, of 
necessity, much teacher evaluation 
and rewriting going on during the 
creation of the rough draft. How- 
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ever, when the teacher's analysis 
and the student’s polishing are too 
thoroughly done before the manu- 
script is read to the class, much of 
the opportunity for the recognition 
and identification of weaknesses is 
taken from the students, as is the 
satisfaction of observed improve- 
ment from hearing two drafts of 
the same story. 

The classroom teacher will come 
to recognize stimuli to creative 
writing in all of her daily experi- 
ences as well as in the experiences 
of her students. Recording daily ob- 
servations in a notebook may help 
teacher and pupils at times when 
someone says, “I have nothing to 
write about.” 

One of the major strengths of a 
course in writing can be its method 
of manuscript evaluation. Evaluation 
should come from the writer him- 
self, from the class, and from the 
teacher. If off-campus help is avail- 
able, a stimulating procedure is to 
have students hear a tape recording 
of a professional writer’s (or lit- 
erary critic’s) evaluation of stu- 
dent manuscripts. Also of value is 
the commentary of students in a 
comparable class in the same or an- 
other high school. Preparation of 
manuscripts for contribution to 
magazines, contests, and newspaper 
also stimulates critical evaluation 
and gives impetus to further writ- 
ing and polishing. There are many 
methods for organizing the “criti- 
cism’”’ of manuscripts. An example 
of one procedure follows: 

Each pupil chooses a pseudonym, 
known only to the teacher and the 


pupil, which he uses on all his 
manuscripts. 

Each submitted manuscript car- 
ries a note indicating whether it is 
to be read aloud by the author, by a 
specified student, by a volunteer 
student, or by the teacher. 

On evaluation day the teacher 
appoints a “‘strengths-critic” and a 
““weaknesses-critic,’” each of whom 
takes notes and, at the end of the 
evaluation period, summarizes the 
class-mentioned strengths and weak- 
nesses for each manuscript read. 

Each pupil hands in, at the con- 
clusion of each evaluation period, 
at least one strength and one weak- 
ness for each manuscript read dur- 
ing that period. These unsigned 
comments are collected, screened 
by the teacher, and later handed to 
the authors concerned. 

Autographed copies of Best 
Poetry of the Week and Best Prose 
of the Week as chosen by the class, 
and Teacher's Poetry and Prose as 
chosen by the instructor appear on 
display either in the room or hall. 

Kept in each pupil’s notebook is 
a record of the characteristics of 
good writing, items listed one at a 
time as they are studied and under- 
stood. The last few minutes of each 
evaluation period are spent in dis- 
cussing these in the light of the 
day’s manuscripts if they have not 
been discussed during the reading 
period. 

Evaluation day can be the most 
eagerly anticipated part of the crea- 
tive writing program, and the ave- 
nue of great progress for. indi- 
vidual authors. e 
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Each Is Unique 


When to Begin 


MarGARET P. AMMONS and JOHN I. GOODLAD 


In Childhood Education 


=4imosr all school systems in 
the United States set an arbitrary 
minimum age for entering first 
grade. A study of 544 urban school 
districts revealed that 74 percent 
of them set a minimum age for first 
grade at between five years seven 
months and five years 10 months. 
The lowest minimums and highest 
minimums reported were five years, 
and six years five months, respec- 
tively. Of this sample only slightly 
over 2 percent indicated no set 
age requirement. In this preponder- 
ance of schools reporting a mini- 
mum entrance age, there are some 
that admit children somewhat be- 
low this age if careful screening 
indicates readiness for first-grade 
work. 

It is obvious that any decision to 
admit advanced children at an 
earlier age brings with it a number 
of difficult questions and certain ad- 
ministrative problems. Among de- 
cisions to be made, probably the 
most difficult is that of determin- 
ing appropriate criterions to be 
applied to the individual child. A 
bright child is not always socially 
mature. A youngster with high ver- 
bal ability is not necessarily emo- 
tionally “ready” for school. A child 
who does not quite measure up to 
mental age requirements may pos- 
sess many characteristics that sug- 
gest success in school. And then 
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there is the youngster who appears 
slow in September but who has 
moved ahead in leaps and bounds 
by December. 

The really crucial question about 
admitting children to the first 
grade somewhat earlier than usual 
is whether or not such a procedure 
makes any difference. But raising 
this question automatically raises 
another that we have deliberately 
postponed: “makes any difference”’ 
in regard to what? 

We have confined our investiga- 
tions to a few studies of recent 
years that appear to have been 
carefully worked out, that are read- 
ily accessible to teachers, and that 
have enabled us to clarify the re- 
lationship between school entrance 
age and the question of what school 
is for. 

Our summary here does not seek 
to recommend a desirable age for 
school entrance. However, an an- 
alysis of the studies we investi- 
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gated, coupled with some reflective 
thought, does permit a statement of 
assumptions (or perhaps, hypothe- 
ses) that appear useful in guiding 
further research and in sharpening 
the basic curricular issues involved: 

1. Bright children, whose physi- 
cal, social, and emotional matura- 
tion has kept pace with their intel- 
lects, and who are carefully screen- 
ed, are good risks for entering 
school several months earlier than 
the usual minimum ages. 

2. The intellectual halo of the 
bright child admitted early is likely 
to glow less brightly over the years 
if this area of advancement is con- 
taminated somewhat by limitations 
in other significant areas of de- 
velopment. 

3. There probably is no saving 
in time and an appreciable creation 
of problems for the child of aver- 
age ability who is admitted at a 
significantly earlier age than is cus- 
tomary. 

It must be made absolutely clear 
that these are not conclusions stem- 
ming from the few studies we in- 
vestigated. To be really useful, re- 
search findings ultimately must per- 
mit more precise conclusions with 
more clearly defined limits of free- 
dom. For instance, examining the 
first statement for a moment, as 
younger and younger children are 
admitted, to what degree do the 
chances for their school success pro- 
gressively decrease? In regard to the 
second statement, what limitations 
in development most seriously ham- 
per the bright child who is ad- 
mitted early? And, in regard to the 


third, what is the exact nature of 
the problems usually created in 
children through lack of readiness 
for school tasks because of early 
entry into the first grade? 

These three statements, express- 
ed rather simply and directly with 
no deliberate attempt to be bizarre 
or to highlight the incongruous, re- 
veal, nonetheless, an appalling in- 
congruity. On one hand, we have 
children each so unique that no ad- 
quate concept of normality ever has 
been expressed, each so in motion 
that measurement can provide only 
a fleeting glimpse of what was 
there for a moment. On the other 
hand, we have a school program 
organized around a theoretical con- 
cept of normal expectancy, so mo- 
bilized around tradition and what- 
ever “just growed” that concerted 
drives for change raerely chip away 
a little old stone from the weather- 
ed parapets. 

We are clearly forced now to 
face two widely divergent view- 
points regarding the elementary 
school. Is it a place where children 
who are pronounced “ready” are re- 
ceived and moved through a series 
of tasks deemed essential to school- 
ing? Or, is it a place where chil- 
dren, after several years of assimi- 
lating the culture through the home 
and immediate neighborhood, are 
assisted further in the essential 
process of learning and becoming 
constructively critical of their cul- 
ture? 

If it is the former, then the fol- 
lowing activities become particu- 
larly appropriate: (1) Research in- 
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to what happens to children ad- 
mitted at various ages into existing 
school programs. (2) Elaborate 
screening procedures to sift from 
many applicants the few children 
able to profit at an earlier age from 
what the school has to offer. (3) 
Public-relations channels and coun- 
seling procedures for helping par- 
ents understand the reasons for 
accepting some children and re- 
jecting others. (4) Various kinds 
of “remedial” devices to keep the 
slow learner from lagging so far 
behind the others that the whole 
system becomes administratively un- 
wieldly and ultimately collapses. 
(5) Educational practices designed 
to provide more rapid advance- 
ment through the tasks for some 
children. There are many “ad- 
vanced” children entering school 
who do not require any special dis- 
pensation at the time of admission 
and these children, too, must be 
provided for if the point of view 
espoused here for discussion pur- 
poses is to be consistent. 

If, however, a school is conceived 
of as being a different kind of place 
—a place that takes over certain es- 
sential societal functions that the 
home cannot adequately perform— 
then not all of the activities listed 
assume quite the same kind of rele- 
vance. If one child lags behind an- 
other in various aspects of develop- 
ment, this may be because of in- 
adequate opportunity. Why delay 
his admittance to school? Perhaps 
he, rather than the advanced child, 
should be granted the opportunity 
of earlier exposure to the school en- 
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vironment. Just for example, re- 
search designed to show that chil- 
dren who demonstrate little prom- 
ise at time of entrance to school 
often blossom in an appropriate 
curriculum, might well replace re- 
search designed to prove that quick 
runners run fast races. Likewise, 
screening procedures designed to lo- 
cate those children who already are 
profiting from home experience 
might well be replaced by screen- 
ing procedures designed to locate 
children who are not profiting as 
they otherwise might. This latter 
group might then become candi- 
dates for early school entrance. 
We have sought here a purpose 
that goes beyond any statements re- 
garding the proper age for entrance 
to the first grade of the elementary 
school. Essentially, this purpose has 
been to analyze the premise that de- 
cisions about school-entrance age 
really reflect prior assumption of 
what a school is for. If a school is 
designed to expose children to a 
succession of carefully graded tasks 
beginning with the first grade, then 
the question of when children are 
best prepared to tackle these tasks 
is appropriate. If, however, a school 
is designed to assist a child with 
those problems his development 
and culture present, then we had 
better turn our attention to where it 
belongs: the development of a cur- 
riculum that encompasses these 
problems in such way that a child, 
beginning school at the time society 
sees fit to decree, will achieve maxi- 
mum benefit from the environmen- 
tal resources of that school. ® 





Gear It to Individual Interest 


Creative Music as an Extracurricular Activity 
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E ECAUSE creative music in sec- 
ondary schools is almost a new con- 
cept, it finds its place most readily 
among the extracurricular activities. 
Here is the place where a flexible 
program can be tried, a program al- 
most completely individual in na- 
ture. Any skepticism concerning its 
values will end when the creative 
music program has produced nota- 
ble results and reaches an enthu- 
siastic student group, however 
small. 


NO HALO 


Why should there be a lack of 
interest, really a reluctance to en- 
gage in creative music? Let’s take 
the case of composition. A large 
majority hold the idea that only a 
very few can compose. This is non- 
sense! They have encircled the idea 
of composition with a halo, and 
that halo does not belong there. 

No adviser to creative-music 
groups expects, or leads his pupils 
to expect to find in that group a 
Beethoven or a Stan Kenton; but, 
they will find average student mu- 
sicians who will be delighted to 
discover that they can put notes 
down on paper to form a composi- 
tion. That one sheet of paper cover- 
ed with black dots allows the stu- 
dent to enter the ranks of the com- 
poser. This is a satisfaction few stu- 
dents ever appreciate because they 
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do not have the opportunity to take 
the first few steps with help and 
encouragement. 

When one hears the word “‘crea- 
tive,” he usually thinks of an indi- 
vidual attempt to do something 
new, original—something of par- 
ticular interest to himself. This con- 
cept of the individual producing his 
own work, like no one else’s, is the 
reason creative music groups cannot 
be large. The program in each 
group will be different, because it is 
geared to the individual interest 
and needs of the membership. 

The “language” of music is com- 
monly taught as basic music theory 
or harmony. The essentials will give 
the student the foundation he 
needs, and make the materials of 
composition no longer a mystery to 
him. But, music theory is not only 
a means to the end of composition. 
It is also a means to the more in- 
telligent performance of music, and 
the more complete understanding 
of music heard. 

Some students may have no in- 
terest in original composition, but 
will be eager to arrange a composi- 
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tion for their own particular instru- 
ment or ensemble, vocal, or instru- 
mental. As the composer needs the 
basic skills of music theory or har- 
mony, so these students need a basic 
set of skills. These skills come 
under the heading of orchestration 
and/or arranging. Either of these 
can be very technical and compli- 
cated. It is the sponsor’s job to steer 
his orchestrators away from the 
complications toward the simplici- 
ties with which the student can 
deal successfully. 

There is a technical skill which 
is very important in every phase of 
composition and orchestration. That 
skill is correct form in manuscript 
preparation. Manuscript skill can, 
and should, be taught in connection 
with theory and harmony as soon as 
the student puts his first note on 
paper. The student will learn with 
interest that manuscript style is al- 
most universal. Regardless of the 
language a person may speak, when 
he plays from printed music he 
plays the same notes as someone 
else would, half a world away. 

It is one thing to have written a 
composition down on paper. It is 
another to hear it played. The crea- 
tive music program must make pro- 
vision for this. Perhaps the en- 
semble clubs will have the time and 
the interest to devote their attention 
to the adequate preparation of an- 
other student's composition. One 
admonition regarding the perform- 
ance of original compositions: be 
sure the performing group has the 
capacity to play the composition, 
and has been rehearsed enough to 
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give the original composition a fair 
interpretation. A poor performance 
can certainly ruin an excellent com- 
position. 

Encourage students to criticize 
each other’s compositions when they 
are played. They should be aware 
of what they liked in a specific 
work, of what they disliked and 
why. If passages pointed out to the 
composer as disagreeable were de- 
liberately created so by the student, 
and he wants them to stay that way, 
that is his right, as a composer. 
But, he should be made aware that 
compositions which do not please 
the ear of auditors are seldom 
heard a second time. 

Peer criticism may be less resent- 
ed than any other, and may be 
much more effective. The composer 
may defend his composition. Or, 
perhaps he will be convinced that 
what he has put down on paper 
one way might be more effective in 
another way, and so he elects to 
make a change in his work. Those 
who participate in the criticism, and 
all do eventually, begin to develop 
the habit of critical listening. 

The creative music program 
makes provision for the serious 
student who anticipates further 
study. In this situation where the 
individual interest and needs of 
each student is foremost, and where 
the flexible program offers many 
possibilities, the serious, talented 
student can be challenged, and ad- 
vanced at his own rate, just as those 
in the creative music group are go- 
ing at their own rates, in fields of 
particular interest to them. e 
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adn intelligent citizenry is the 
first line of defense of our demo- 
cratic way of life. Citizens must be 
intellectually competent to deal with 
the nation’s problems. The school 
must equip its young citizens with 
reliable information pertinent to 
problems of home, school, com- 
munity, state, nation, world. The 
study of current affairs is now gen- 
erally admitted to be indispensable 
to the training of good citizenship. 
High-school teachers can realize 
greater success in teaching current 
affairs by considering each of the 
following nine factors. 

The importance of the issue 
should be determined. Not all cur- 
rent issues are of equal importance. 
And some of the most important 
are not appropriate for instruction 
on all levels. Also, some issues are 
important because they throw light 
on something being taught and 
learned in the classroom at a par- 
ticular time. The announcement of 
the trial runs of the atomic sub- 
marine, the Nawtilus, (a newsworthy 
item) may not in itself be an im- 
portant event for classroom discus- 
sion. But if put in the following 
manner, “It is as important a de- 
velopment in the history of trans- 
portation as Fulton’s steamboat,’ it 
may become a vitally important fact 
in a unit on transportation. 
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The issue should be defined to 
make it specific. Another way of 
saying this is, “Help the students 
to know what they are talking 
about.” It is in knowing what the 
problem or issue is and in being 
able to predict the consequences of 
various solutions that we find the 
essence of a useful education. 

Getting perspective on the issue 
is essential to developing meanings 
and understandings. Two classes in 
Problems of American Democracy 
were studying some of the problems 
of United States foreign policy. 
One class used a traditional text- 
book pattern with emphasis on the 
United Nations, its organization 
and work; Latin American rela- 
tions and a study of such organiza- 
tions as NATO, ECA, and SEATO 
with which the United States is in- 
volved. 

The other class did the same 
basic reading but concentrated on 
the news developments about some 
of the issues and problems around 
the world. They formed into com- 
mittees to follow the important 
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news from different areas of the 
world. Each committee made spe- 
cific reports. The entire class joined 
in asking and trying to answer such 
questions as: Why is the United 
States concerned with this question? 
What should we do? Why should 
we do it? Their basic reading on 
the United Nations, Latin America, 
and the various treaty organizations 
to which the United States belongs 
began to have meaning—their 
knowledge of the textual material 
became increasingly functional. 


Their discussions were spirited and 
full of questions as well as sugges- 
tions for action. Their understand- 
ing of the why and how of the 
United States foreign policy grew 
by leaps and bounds. 

You might well ask, did they 


learn the “standard” facts? The an- 
swer is yes! Both classes, roughly 
comparable college sections, took 
the same unit test. Their knowledge 
of facts was about the same, but 
the second group provided a rich- 
ness of illustration and understand- 
ing in their answers. 

Here is another test in selecting 
current issues for classroom instruc- 
tion: The problem should be per- 
sistent. Issues or problems that per- 
sist can be related more clearly to 
the going curriculum, in fact, can 
become the very foundation of the 
normal program of study. 

From the point of view of in- 
struction, it is important to teach 
directly for relationships between 
past, present, and future if contin- 
uity is to be maintained, meanings 
developed, and knowledge tested. 
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I. James Quillen says that in order 
to broaden understandings of our 
contemporary world, we need to 
develop meanings for “basic con- 
cepts which the citizen uses in 
learning, thinking, writing, and 
talking about current social affairs 
and problems.” He mentions as 
key social concepts which social- 
studies teachers must develop: 
America, American, authority, citi- 
zenship, business, civil, commu- 
nism, democracy, fascism, freedom, 
individualism, liberty, and _patriot- 
ism. Understanding such concepts 
is basic to living (behaving) intel- 
ligently in our world. Unless they 
are related to current problems, 
their operational meanings can be 
only partial. This relationship is 
important if the basic objectives 
and requirements of the course are 
to be adequately met. 


STEPS TO FOLLOW 


Readiness is a function of previ- 
ous experience, motivation, and in- 
terest. We can teach for readiness 
but we do not always find it wher- 
ever a current issue is important in 
the news. A ninth-grade teacher of 
American Government says that to 
use current affairs most effectively 
during the year, he must first de- 
velop the continuing habit of read- 
ing the news and listening to it oa 
radio and television; he must de- 
vote time specifically to the devel- 
opment of certain ‘skills in discus- 
sion; and he must take time to 
develop skills in analyzing and 
assessing the sources of current 
news. Otherwise, discussion of cur- 
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rent problems will tend to be hap- 
hazard, understandings limited, and 
a functional understanding of 
American government virtually 
missing. 

The teacher must have adequate 
background for handling a current 
issue. Otherwise the classroom ex- 
change of views and the general 
lack of information may result in 
nothing more than an airing of 
prejudices or in the substitution of 
one set of prejudices for another. 
This kind of irresponsibility in the 
classroom cannot be condoned, 
much less represented as effective 
democratic classroom procedure. 


Teachers using current issues must 
be aware of their responsibilities 
in the learning process. 

Methods of instruction should be 
adapted to make the best use of 


current issues. The current issues 
can be more effectively handled in 
the classroom if the methods of in- 
struction are selected in terms of 
what is to be learned. Various 
forms of discussion, role playing, 
and audio-visual presentations add 
reality to the teaching of current 
issues. The method employed often 
gives emotional reinforcement to 
the learnings desired. This is true 
if method and content are related. 
Among the many basic understand- 
ings that we wish to teach in Amer- 
ican history and American govern- 
ment are our rights, duties, obliga- 
tions, and privileges as citizens. 
Doing this as an abstract and pure- 
ly intellectual study through read- 
ing and discussing the Constitution 
may produce some understanding. 


Utilizing historic decisions of the 
Supreme Court may add dimen- 
sions to the pupils’ understanding 
and appreciation may be gained if 
the teacher calls attention to a num- 
ber of current problems of Ameri- 
can life that involve the rights and 
duties of citizens. However, much 
of what is gained here is of a fair- 
ly passive nature. One way to de- 
velop an understanding of concepts 
is to define with the class some cur- 
rent issues in which the intellectual 
content revolves about the concepts 
to be taught and learned. There are 
real opportunities here through re- 
search, fact gathering, analyzing 
and reporting, and, more impor- 
tantly, the selection of the method 
of discussion to put the concepts to 
work in student relations in the 
classroom. The very fact of the 
need to work together, to consider 
the views of fellow students, to be 
an active participant in the decision- 
making process provides operation- 
al meaning for the concepts in- 
volved. 

Materials must be made available 
for a completely adequate study of 
the issues being studied: Discussion 
without foundation is unrewarding. 
Without adequate sources of in- 
formation the consideration of is- 
sues in the classroom can become 
directionless, lead to frustration, 
and, finally, apathy whenever cur- 
rent affairs are mentioned. Then 
the plaintive cry can be heard, 
“Let’s get back to our history book 
so we can get somewhere.” At this 
stage the teacher is often willing to 
oblige. Ad 
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== With Education in Washington oe 


THE EDUCATION DiIGEsT WASHINGTON BUREAU 


A Hard-Working Group.—The 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion has given American education 
one of its biggest boosts in years. 
That is the majority consensus of 
the 2,000 delegates who attended 
last month’s meeting here—first of 
its kind in the nation’s history. 

There was virtually universal 
agreement that the conference ac- 
complished these things: 

@ Reemphasized to the nation 
that the support of education must 
rest not on one, but on three levels 
of government—local, state, fed- 
eral. 

@ Underscored a new willing- 
ness on the part of the people to 
accept a more responsible role for 
meeting needs of public schools. 

e Brought about an apparent 
change of heart on the part of the 
administration toward more liberal 
federal aid to education. 

To many, that latter point was 
the most significant achievement of 
the conference. Hopes now are high 
that President Eisenhower is ready 
to abandon his original “loans for 
education” plan in favor of direct 
federal grants for school construc- 
tion, at least. 

It was the closing remarks to the 
conference by Health, Education, 
and Welfare Secretary Marion B. 
Folsom which spurred optimism 
among federal-aid proponents. Mr. 
Folsom, who spoke after conferring 
with President Eisenhower—and 
after the conference had already 
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gone on record in support of fed- 
eral aid—promised a “broadened 
and improved program of federal 
support.” 

What form that will take, how- 
ever, is still uncertain. Complicat- 
ing the picture is the fact that the 
President’s Committee for the 
White House Conference, which 
will write the final report for the 
President, is not scheduled to meet 
until January 16—almost a week 
after Mr. Eisenhower's State of the 
Union Message is received by Con- 
gress. If the President was count- 
ing on the conference report to 
guide him in advocating legisla- 
tion he will not have it. One possi- 
bility that has been suggested by 
official sources here is a special 
message to Congress on education 
later in the session. But these same 
sources believe that there will be 
“at least some mention of educa- 
tion” in the State of the Union 
Message. They say that Mr. Eisen- 
hower could not have avoided be- 
ing prodded into some action be- 
cause of publicity which centered 
around the conference. 


The "Distillery."—-Before the 
conference opened there were wide- 
spread charges of delegate ‘“‘stack- 
ing.” The six final reports them- 
selves are models of moderation 
and bear the signs of compromise. 
The “stacking” charge was also 
later refuted by such widely diver- 
gent organizations as the National 
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Education Association and the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce—both par- 
ticipants in the meeting. 

More widespread, and still with- 
out an answer, was the criticism of 
the conference procedure itself. 
Here is the way it worked: Dele- 
gates gathered in general sessions 
to hear a brief introductory address 
on each of the six topics up for 
consideration. Following the gen- 
eral session, the delegates would 
divide into 166 round tables of 10 
to 12 participants each. Each table 
appointed a chairman who would 
then bring the findings of his table 
to a chairmen’s roundtable discus- 
sion at 16 tables of 10 persons each. 
The next step was a discussion of 
these 16 chairmen at two tables of 
eight persons each. The two chair- 
men of these ‘‘Super-Super” tables 
would then meet to write the final 
report. 

It was a procedure which con- 
ference officials had billed in ad- 
vance as the most effective means 
of channeling the thinking of so 
large a group. It was an opinion 
they clung to throughout the 
conference. Conference machinery 
made no provision for discussion on 
the floor nor did it provide for any 
vote-taking or resolution-making. 
And it seemed as though Confer- 
ence Chairman Neil McElroy, the 
Cincinnati industrialist, was quite 
frequently embroiled in questions 
protesting these procedures. 

One observer labeled the pro- 
ceedings as “the greatest distillation 
process in the history of education,” 
a wry criticism of the way each re- 


port was allegedly reshaped as it 
moved from the roundtables 
through the various chairmen’s con- 
ferences. 

A sampling of delegate opinion 
showed that they themselves were 
divided in their view. Some felt the 
round-table technique was excellent 
and the final reports a fairly accur- 
ate composite of what had taken 
place. Others thought the reports 
were a distortion, as summed up 
by one critic who said: “As the re- 
ports moved through the chairmen’s 
groups the ideas got shorter and 
the sentences got longer.” 

Still another criticism was that 
the professional educators had taken 
over the conference, although out- 
numbered three to one by laymen. 
Those who disagreed with the 
charge—and these included others 
than the professional educators 
themselves—said that there was no 
one-group domination in evidence. 
Their explanation was that the lay- 
men—whom they called ‘“‘as articu- 
late in their views as the educators” 
—had a natural tendency to defer 
to the “experts” in the selection of 
table chairmen. 

On the harmonious side, there 
was agreement among observers 
here that the conference had 
brought together as dedicated and 
hardworking a group as could be 
imagined. The delegates plunged 
into their work with an enthusiasm 
indicative of a deep concern for the 
present plight of education. 

There were some murmurings 
that much of what was said here 
had already been said at the state 
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conferences held in advance of the 
White House Conference. But there 
were many who saw no evil in this. 
On the contrary, it was their belief 
that such repetition merely served 
to reinforce to the general public 
the conditions in education that 
are in need of attention. What ap- 
peared equally true, however, was 
that much of what was said was 
garbed in platitudes. But one edu- 
cator said that ‘‘platitudes are truths 
which are too often neglected.” 


The Summing Up.—Now for a 
closer look at what actually hap- 
pened. Here is a_ topic-by-topic 
summary of the conference: 

The question which drew most 
attention, and discussion, was the 
highly controversial ‘How Can We 


Finance Our Schools—Build And 
Operate Them?” It was the fifth 
topic on the agenda but the one, it 
was apparent from the opening 
moment of the conference, to which 
everyone was pointing. 

The final report, delivered by 
Pearl A. Wanamaker, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for 
Washington, hit the high point in 
these words: “A substantial major- 
ity of delegates felt that some states 
do not have sufficient financial re- 
sources to take care of the essential 
needs of the schools. The partici- 
pants approved by a ratio of more 
than two to one the proposition that 
the federal government should in- 
crease its financial participation in 
public education.” 

Of those favoring larger doses 
of federal aid, the overwhelming 
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majority approved an increase in 
U. S. dollars for school building 
construction. On the issue of fed- 
eral support for school operation 
there was an even division of opin- 
ion. There was unanimous agree- 
ment that there be no federal con- 
trol over local school districts. Ac- 
counting by the states to the federal 
government “was not to be con- 
strued as federal control,’ the re- 
port declared. 

Two underlying principles which 
would serve as requirements for 
federal aid were incorporated in the 
report: 1. “Federal aid should 
never be permitted to become a de- 
terrent to state and local initiative,”’ 
and 2. “Funds should be granted 
only on the basis of demonstrated 
needs.” 

Before beginning consideration 
of the topic, delegates heard Frank 
C. Moore, former Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of New York, criticize the 
legal restrictions on borrowing 
which have prevented some states 
from acquiring enough capital to 
meet their school needs. 


The Teacher's Goals.—Dr. Adam 
S. Bennion, chairman of the Utah 
Conference on Education, brought 
in the conference report on ‘What 
Should Our Schools Accomplish ?” 
A lofty statement, most educators 
here expressed approval of it. They 
viewed it as a clean bill of health 
of the present public-school cur- 
riculum. 

Here is the report’s salient point: 
“The fullest measure of local gov- 
ernment initiative should be main- 
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tained in providing for all a full 
opportunity for a free public educa- 
tion regardless of physical, intellec- 
tual, social or emotional differences, 
or of race, creed, or religion.” 

Among 14 points listed as goals 
for teaching were: continued em- 
phasis on the Three R’s; apprecia- 
tion of our democratic heritage; re- 
spect for human values; ability to 
think; effective work habits and 
selfdiscipline; social competency as 
a family and community member; 
civic rights and responsibilities of 
American citizenship; ethical be- 
havior; intellectual curiosity and 
eagerness for life-long learning; 
esthetic appreciation; physical and 
mental health; wise use of time; 
understanding the physical world; 
and an awareness of the world 
community. 

Commenting on the report, 
HEW Under Secretary Hunt, call- 
ed it a “reaffirmation of basic con- 
victions.”” By way of replying to 
those who might have been seeking 
new concepts, Dr. Hunt asserted: 
“Had this report come up with any- 
thing startling it would have meant 
that educators have been on the 
wrong track.” 


An Ideal Size-—The report on 
“In What Ways Can We Organize 
Our School Systems More Efficient- 
ly and Economically?’ came out 
with the suggestion that a school 
district should be large enough to 
marshal sufficient wealth to finance 
a school program, and small enough 
not to lose the advantages of com- 
munity contact and local control, 


nor lose the response to public will. 

The report said the states should 
provide local districts with (1) ad- 
visory or consultative services on 
problems of population trends, 
transportation, school construction, 
financial planning and curriculum 
development and with (2) research 
and statistical studies to assist in 
long-term planning and develop- 
ment of schools. And only the state 
must act as liaison agency in all 
relations with the federal govern- 
ment, the report insisted. 

Another suggestion to emerge 
from the report called for the ‘“‘ade- 
quate staffing” and strengthening 
of the U. S. Office of Education “in 
keeping with the importance of 
education in the nation.” Some 
delegates had proposed that the 
Office of Education be given cabi- 
net status. In a speech afterwards 
to the conference, Education Com- 
missioner Samuel M. Brownell, de- 
scribed a “reorganization of the 
Office of Education to permit the 
greater leadership called for in the 
report.” (Actually, the reorganiza- 
tion had taken place months be- 
fore.) 

Dr. H. Grant Vest, Colorado 
State Commissioner of Education, 
who introduced the topic, outlined 
for delegates a program of action 
that would involve participation of 
lay groups in the operation of local 
schools. 


The "Obstacle Course."'—One 
overriding fact which stood out in 
the report on “What Are Our 
School Building Needs?” was that 
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“only two or three states can meet 
their building needs for the next 
five years.” 

The report listed 17 “obstacles” 
in the way of building needs which 
ranged all the way from obsolete 
building codes and lack of long- 
, term planning to financial inability 
and lack of public understanding 
on building needs. 

The report suggested these solu- 
tions: Factual presentation of the 
needs to the public; more realistic 
bonded indebtedness; equalized 
tax valuation on statewide basis; 
state planning commissions for pub- 
lic buildings which would study the 
needs of impoverished districts; and 
continuation of federal aid to im- 
pacted areas. Educators should in- 
sist that building codes should be 


revised every five years to permit 
use of new materials and construc- 
tion methods, the report said. 


On Teacher Recruitment.—The 
conference report on “How Can 
We Get Enough Good Teachers— 
And Keep Them,” evoked a mix- 
ture of criticism and approval. Dr. 
James Allen, Jr., New York State 
Education Commissioner, said the 
report was “not particularly help- 
ful” in meeting the present teacher 
crisis. But a spokesman for the 
NEA termed it “excellent.” 

The report defined a “good” 
teacher as one having a broad edu- 
cational background, professional 
competence, good physical and 
mental health, and a pride in the 
profession. It then emphasized that 
teacher recruitment must begin in 
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the high schools. It recommended 
that private and public scholarship 
programs be expanded. To retain 
teachers, the report said, we must 
improve working conditions and 
increase salaries; we must free 
teachers from nonprofessional du- 
ties so they can have more time to 
devote to teaching; and we must 
give teaching a higher prestige. 

Mrs. Ethel G. Brown, president 
of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, summarized the issue 
of teacher recruitment in an address 
to the conference when she said: 
“The future of every one of the 
professions is hanging in the bal- 
ance today. Whether or not Johnny 
Jones can get into college and even- 
tually into a graduate school de- 
pends on the quality of instruc- 
tion he has in the elementary and 
secondary schools. Whether he 
wants to go to college and on to 
graduate study may well depend 
on an inspired high-school teacher.” 

The sixth and final report of the 
conference concerned the question 
of “How Can We Obtain a Con- 
tinuing Public Interest in Educa- 
tion?” In addition to endorsing 
most of the activities which are 
presently conducted—PTA groups, 
observance of special education 
“days” and ‘‘weeks,” and the like 
—the conferees suggested that high 
schools teach more courses about 
public education. 

On the national level, it was 
suggested that more White House 
conferences be held—proof enough 
the delegates considered their time 
here well-spent. 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Port Chester, N.Y.: Evan E. Jones, 
superintendent since 1934, retired on 
January 1. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Central Missouri State College, War- 
rensburg: George W. Diemer, president 
since 1937, has announced his retire- 
ment effective July 1, 1956. 


‘TEACHER- TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 


University of Pittsburgh, Pa.: Robert 
W. Brittell, formerly consultant in edu- 
cational administration at the University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, and 
Edward Weir, formerly of the University 
of Illinois, have been named assistant 
professors in the school of education. 

University of Buffalo, New York: 
Elizabeth Monroe Drews, director of 
psychological services in Lansing, Mich., 
public schools, has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor in the school of educa- 
tion. 

Ohio Northern University, Ada: 
Walter A. Zaugg, who recently retired 
after 30 years at Bowling Green State 
University, is now professor in the de- 
partment of education. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Norman P. Auburn, president of the 
University of Akron, Ohio, was recently 
elected president of the Association of 
Urban Universities, succeeding The Very 
Rev. Edward J. O'Donnell, president of 
Marquette University. 

Ewald B. Nyquist has been appointed 
associate commissioner for higher edu- 
cation, New York State Education De- 
partment. 

Charles W. Foster, formerly business 
manager and secretary for the Thornton 
Township High School and Junior Col- 
lege, Harvey, Ill., is now executive sec- 
retary of the Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials of the United States and 
Canada. The headquarters of the associa- 


tion has been moved from Kalamazoo, 
Mich., to Chicago. 

Roy E. Larsen, president of Time, Inc., 
has succeeded the late Justice Owen J. 
Roberts as chairman of the board of 
directors of the Ford Foundation’s Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. 

Ralph Crow, director of adult educa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, has been elected 
president of the National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators, succeed- 
ing R. J. Pulling, chief of the Bureau 
of Adult Education, Albany, N.Y. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Jesse Buttrick Davis, dean emeritus of 
the school of education, Boston Univer- 
sity, at the age of 84. 

John O. Moseley, former president of 
the University of Nevada, Reno, at the 
age of 62. 

Walter E. Myer, director and founder 
of the Civic Education Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C., at the age of 66. 

Morgan L. Combs, president of Mary 
Washington College, Fredericksburg, 
Va., at the age of 63. 

Wilbur Owen Sypherd, former presi- 
dent of the University of Delaware, at 
the age of 78. 


Recruitment Not Enough 

UNLEss schools and colleges devise 
bold and imaginative methods of 
making better use of the good 
teachers they have now, the quality 
of American education may pro- 
gressively deteriorate in the next 
10 to 15 years, according to a re- 
port, Teachers for Tomorrow, re- 
cently issued by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. 

The report points out that tra- 
ditional approaches to the problems 
of securing enough teachers for the 
nation’s youth will not be adequate 
to meet the unprecedented needs of 
the immediate future. 
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The report estimated that over 
the next ten years it would take 
more than half of all college grad- 
uates of every variety to meet the 
need for new school teachers, 
whereas only about one-fifth of re- 
cent college graduates have entered 
teaching. 

No detailed blueprints for solv- 
ing the problem are presently avail- 
able, the report noted, but several 
promising experiments aimed at 
extending the effectiveness of out- 
standing teachers are now being 
tested in U. S. schools and colleges, 
while others have yet to be devised. 

Clarence H. Faust is president 
of the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. 


McElroy Gets Award 


Net McE.roy, chairman of the 
recent White House Conference on 
Education and president of Proctor 
& Gamble, was recently awarded 
the 1955 Parents’ Magazine Medal 
for Outstanding Service to Chil- 
dren. 

Past winner of Parents’ Maga- 
zine’s annual award have included 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; Basil 
O'Connor, president of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis; Maurice Pate, executive 
director of the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency 
Fund; and Roy E. Larsen, chairman 
of the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools. 


AASA to Meet 
“EDUCATION, a Key to Lasting 
Peace” will be the theme of the 
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convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators in 
Atlantic City, February 18-23. 

Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, chair- 
man of the Philippine delegation 
to the United Nations; Marion B. 
Folsom, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; and John Lester Buford, 
NEA president, are included among 
the speakers at the convention. 
Henry I. Willett, AASA president, 
will report on the International 
Conference on Public Education, 
held in Geneva last July. 

The name of the president-elect 
of the association will be an- 
nounced at the convention. Election 
was held by mail ballot in Decem- 
ber. Nominees for the post were 
Omer Carmichael, superintendent 
of schools at Louisville, Ky.; Philip 
J. Hickey, superintendent of in- 
struction at St. Louis, Mo.; and 
C. C. Trillingham, superintendent 
of schools, Los Angeles County, 
Calif. The president-elect will suc- 
ceed to the presidency in March, 
1957. 


Value of Small Classes 
CREATING overly large classes to 
solve local school-building short- 
ages may not only cause pupils to 
be poorly taught, but may bring ad- 
ditional financial headaches for 
communities in the future, accord- 
ing to a report just issued by the 
Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil, an affiliate of the Institute of 
Administrative Research at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
Small classes, according to the 
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booklet, “Class Size,” serve to 
guarantee against expensive “edu- 
cational accidents.” This refers to 
children who, in their early years 
in school, encounter learning difh- 
culties or psychological problems 
which go unremedied and unno- 
ticed, often for many years. Both 
remedial and psychological services 
later must be made available to cor- 
rect the difficulties overlooked or 
developed in large classes. 

Other advantages of small classes 
include the discovery and cultiva- 
tion of talented and gifted children 
and the fact that invention and 
early adoption of better teaching 
practices occur most frequently in 
small classes. 


First of Its Kind 

AN International Conference on 
Educational Research, the first con- 
ference of its kind to be held in 
this country, will be held in At- 
lantic City, N.J., February 13-21. 

At the conference, which is an 
invitational affair, 10 foreign ex- 
perts will meet with a similar num- 
ber of American specialists to ex- 
plore ways for increasing interna- 
tional cooperation in the field of 
educational research. 

The conference is being spon- 
sored by the American Educational 
Research Association and is being 
supported largely by a grant from 
Unesco. 


Closed-Circuit TV 

THE first closed-circuit television 
link between a college and all pub- 
lic schools in a community is being 


installed in Pocatello, Idaho. It will 
enable one teacher standing before 
a TV camera in the Idaho State 
College television studio to instruct 
over 300 students in 11 public 
schools at the same time. It is ex- 
pected that the educational network 
will be in operation sometime this 
month. 

The college studio also will be 
connected to the community an- 
tenna system, so that the educa- 
tional programs can be watched by 
youngsters in their own homes, too. 

The new plan will permit, among 
other things, the specialized teach- 
ers who formerly traveled from 
school to school to reach a much 
larger student body. These special- 
ized subjects include science demon- 
strations, health lessons, art and 
music instruction, phonetics demon- 
strations, and speech correction. 


Givens Elected 

WILLARD E. GIvens, former execu- 
tive secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association, was elected 
chairman of the U. S. National 
Commission for Unesco at a No- 
vember meeting of the commission 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. He succeeds 
Major Gen. Milton G. Baker, head 
of Valley Forge Military Academy 
and chairman of the Reserve Pol- 
icy Board, Department of Defense. 


Fraternity Moves 

PH DELTA Kappa, professional 
fraternity for school men, is now 
settled in its new home in Bloom- 
ington, Ind. The new mailing ad- 
dress is Eighth St. and Union Ave., 
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Bloomington, Ind. The fraternity 
was formerly located in Home- 
wood, Ill. Paul M. Cook is execu- 
tive secretary of the organization. 


New Discussion Guides 
A NEW kind of student discussion 
guide, called Vital Issues, is now 
available to schools. Prepared by 
the Center for Information on 
America, the guides are published 
monthly and are designed for stu- 
dent use in junior- and senior- 
high schools and in colleges. 

Townsend Cutter, executive di- 
rector of the Center, asserts that the 
guides have a two-fold purpose—to 
provide information on specific is- 
sues, and to develop in future 
voters the habit of investigating 
problems and issues that they will 
face as citizens. Recent topics in- 
clude disarmament, our Asian pol- 
icy, the crisis in the public schools, 
and the condition of the American 
Indians. 

Full information may be obtain- 
ed from the Center for Information 
on America, Washington, Conn. 


Plan Teachers’ Day 

THE national sponsors of American 
Education Week have announced 
that the theme of the 1956 obser- 
vance, slated for November 11-17, 
will be “Schools for a Strong 
America.” A new feature of the 
week will be National Teachers 
Day, scheduled for Friday, Novem- 
ber 16, “as a day for nationwide 
tribute to teachers for their services 
and as a day to highlight the ur- 
gent need for qualified teachers to 
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keep pace with mounting school 
enrolment.” 

American Education Week is 
sponsored by the NEA, American 
Legion, U. S. Office of Education, 
and the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. It is held each 
year in November. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Jan. 9, National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, 
New York City. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

Feb. 16-18, American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, NEA, Chicago, III. 

Feb. 18-23, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, At- 
lantic City, N.J. 

Feb. 18-23, Department of Rural 
Education, NEA, Atlantic City, 
N.J: 

Feb. 19-26, Brotherhood Week. 

Feb. 25-29, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 
NEA, Chicago, III. 

March 7-10, Department of Ele- 
mentary-School Principals, NEA, 
Denver, Colo. 

March 12-17, NEA Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, De- 
troit, Mich. 

March 19-23, Association for Su- * 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, New York City. 

March 26-29, American Person- 
nel and Guidance Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

April 10-14, International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, Min- 
neapolis. . 





—_==== New Educational Materials =———— 


Administration in Profile for 
School Executives. Harlan L. 
Hagman and Alfred Schwartz. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1955. Pp. xiv + 315. $3.50. 
Planned as a textbook for graduate 

classes in school administration, this book 

provides a coordinated approach to the 
understanding and improvement of ad- 
ministrative processes in public schools. 

Fundamental factors of all administra- 

tion are examined, as well as the admin- 

istrative functions which run through all 
the tasks and areas of activity of modern 
administration. 

The practicing school administrator 
should find the detailed treatment of ad- 
ministrative processes exceptionally help- 
ful as problems arise in his day-to-day 
work. 


As | See It. Walter D. Cocking. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1955. Pp. 125. $2.50. 

This book is a collection of editorials 
which have appeared in The School 
Executive during the past 12 years. The 
essays that make up this volume have 
been selected by Cocking’s friends and 
editorial colleagues from the similarly 
titled page the author prepared for the 
magazine. 

Mr. Cocking views the national educa- 
tional scene in the perspective of his 
rich experience and joins actively in 
every good fight for the betterment of 
our public schools. 


Children and the Language Arts. 
Edited by Virgil E. Herrick and 
Leland B. Jacobs. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1955. Pp. xiv + 524. $5.50. 


This book presents the viewpoint that 
the language arts function more effec- 
tively in the lives of elementary-school 
children if their language activities are 
guided by significant purposes, and if the 


activities deal with content of some con- 
sequence and utilize appropriate language 
and social conventions. 

The book is divided in three units. 
The first is concerned with the broad set- 
ting in which the teaching of the lan- 
guage arts finds its bearings. The second 
unit gives direct attention to suggestions 
for the improvement of teaching prac- 
tices, and the third unit deals with the 
ever-present and difficult problem of the 
organization of the language-arts pro- 
gtam within the school curriculum. 


Values of Future Teachers. Fay L. 
Corey. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1955. Pp. x 
+ 146. $3.50. 

This is the report of a study that came 
out of the author's interest in finding 
out what our young people are assimi- 
lating. Ten values that seem to incor- 
porate the highest ideals of democratic 
living were decided on and question- 
naires were based on these. 

Students’ replies are quoted in the 
book, adding a great deal to its readabil- 
ity. How a teacher can understand the 
value structures of these youngsters and 
help students evaluate their own be- 
havior in terms of their own beliefs is 
discussed in the final chapter. 


The Development of Academic 
Freedom in the United States. 
Richard Hofstadter and Walter 
P. Metzger. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1955. Pp. 
xiii + 527. $5.50. 

Beginning with the foundations of aca- 
demic freedom in the achievements of 
the medieval masters, the authors treat 
the origins of academic freedom, its 
European background, and its evolution 
in the distinctly American system of 
education up to the present day. 

Covered in the book are trustee con- 
trol, the strategic importance of college 
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and university presidents, the presumed 
doctrinal neutrality of the modern uni- 
versity, the professional code governing 
intramural and extramural utterances, 
the idea of a trial by faculty before dis- 
missal, tenure, and promotion rules. 

This work grew out of the activities 
of the American Academic Freedom 
Project sponsored by the Louis M. 
Rabinowitz Foundation. 


John Dewey. Irwin Edman. New 
York: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Inc., 1955. Pp. 322. $3.50. 
One of the “Makers of the American 

Tradition” series, this book was author- 

ed by a former colleague of John Dewey. 

From Dewey’s over 50 books and in- 

numerable articles the author presents in 

this one book the most significant aspects 
of Dewey’s philosophy. 

Dewey's concept of education as 
growth and experience and his emphasis 
on the need for a free and flexible so- 
ciety if that education is to flourish are 
both presented clearly. Whether in terms 
of democracy, education, or freedom, 
Dewey’s concepts are and will be tre- 
mendously influential in American life 
and thought. This book presents the 
most salient features of these concepts. 


The Diagnosis and Treatment of 


Learning Difficulties. Leo J. 
Brueckner and Guy L. Bond. 
New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1955. Pp. ix + 424. 
$5.00. 


This book deals with procedures that 
teachers can use to appraise the out- 
comes of the educational program, the 
techniques to diagnose the nature and 
causes of learning difficulties, and the 
methods by which developmental and 
corrective measures of various kinds can 
be adjusted to meet the needs of the in- 
dividual learner. It is primarily directed 
to the classroom teacher and to students 
enrolled in college courses. 

Emphasis is placed on the techniques 
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of diagnosis and treatment which experi- 
ence has shown can be effectively applied 
by the average classroom teacher. How- 
ever, the authors believe that all teach- 
ers should be familiar with the more 
scientific aspects of diagnosis so they 
may be aware of the technical procedures 
that now are utilized in educational and 
psychological clinics. This diagnosis thus 
could be adapted gradually for class- 
room instruction, thereby greatly in- 
creasing the effectiveness of a teacher's 
work, 


School Superintendent in Action 
in Five Cities. Frank E. Spauld- 
ing. Rindge, N.H.: Richard R. 
Smith Publishers, Inc., 1955. Pp. 
xx + 699. $6.50. 

One of the pioneers in adapting a ma- 
tured philosophy to practical everyday 
school experience, the author begins his 
story with his first superintendency in 
Ware, Massachusetts, in 1895. As he 
ends his school administrative career in 
the final chapters of the book, the reader 
has experienced a frank recounting of 
many of the problems important in this 
century in school administration and 
teacher education. 

Every school administrator can gain 
knowledge and a deeper insight into his 
own problems from Mr. Spaulding’s se- 
quel to his first book, One School Ad- 
ministrator’s Philosophy. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 


Solving Arithmetic Problems Mentally. 
Jack V. Hall. Pp. 33. Published by and 
available from Extension Service, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. $.25. Explains how to help chil- 
dren in the elementary grades develop 
the ability. 

Rainbow Round the World; A Story of 
Unicef. Elizabeth Yates. Indianapolis, 
Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill Company,  Inc., 
1954. Pp. 174. $2.50. A story telling 
what the United Nations Children’s 
Fund is doing for children and with 
children in other countries. 
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Let the Moon Go By. Emma Gelders 
Sterne. New York: Aladdin Books, 
1955. Pp. 192. $1.75. A book of “tall 
tales” containing new adventure ma- 
terial. 


SECONDARY 


Industrial Arts for the General Shop. 
Delmar W. Olson. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1955. Pp. xi. + 307. $5.35. 

Experimental Electronics for the Begin- 
ner. Part I. Leonard R. Crow and Lewis 
G. Blevins. Vincennes, Ind.: Universal 
Scientific Company, Inc., 1955. Pp. viii 
+ 360. $3.50. Covers electronic com- 
ponents and fundamental circuitry. 

Science Teaching Ideas Il. Edited by 
Abraham Raskin. 1955. Pp. 47. Available 
from National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C., $1. Discounts in 
quantity. 

Everybody Our Public 


Invests in 


Schools; Developing a Unit on Education: 
Suggestions for Secondary School Teach- 
ers. Published for Associated Public 
School Systems by Institute of Adminis- 


trative Research, 525 W. 120th St., New 
York City, 1955. Pp. v + 55. $1.50. 

Statistics of Public Secondary Day 
Schools, 1961-52. Chap. 5, Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, 1955. Pp. viii + 81. Available 
from U.S, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. $.35. 

Junior High School Facts—A Graphic 
Analysis. Walter H. Gaumnitz, ef al. U.S. 
Office of Education Misc. Bulletin No. 
21, 1954, Pp. vii + 71. Available from 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. $.50. 


COLLEGE 


Doctoral Programs Offered by South- 
ern Universities. Atlanta, Ga.: Southern 
Regional Education Board, 1955. Pp. 
oi. + 475; 

College and University Programs for 
the Preparation of Teachers of Excep- 
tional Children. Romaine P. Mackie and 
Lloyd M. Dunn. Bulletin No. 13, 1954, 
U. S. Office of Education. Pp. 90. Avail- 
able from U. S, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. $.35. 


Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher 
Educational Institutions, 1953-54. Mabel 
C. Rice and Neva A. Carlson. Circular 
418, 1954, U. S. Office of Education. 
Pp. v + 86. Available from U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. $.50. 

Statistics of Higher Education: Fac- 
ulty, Students, and Degrees, 1951-52. 
Chapter 4, Section 1, of the Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Pp. viii + 102. Available from 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. $.35. 


GENERAL 


New Ways to Greater Word Power. 
Roger B. Goodman and David Lewin. 
New York: Dell Publishing Company, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. 191. $.25. Discounts in 
quantity. Teacher’s Guide available free 
with orders from schools. 

Short Cuts to Effective English. Harry 
Shefter. New York: Pocket Books, Inc., 
1955. Pp. 286. $.35. Teacher's Guide 
available. 

Education in a Free World. Edited by 
Arthur E, Traxler. Report on 19th Edu- 
cational Conference. Pp. viii + 164. 
Available from American Council on Ed- 
ucation, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. $1.75. 

Planning for Talented Youth. A. Harry 
Passow, et al. and Training Curriculum 
Leaders for Cooperative Research. Mat- 
thew B. Miles, et al. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1955. Pp. 84 and 
158. $1.00 and $1.35. Two new Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation pamphlets. 

No News Is Bad News Where 
Schools Are Concerned. Published by 
National School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation in cooperation with The Oregon 
Education Association. Pp, 32. Available 
from the National School Public Rela- 
tions Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. $.50. Dis- 
counts in quahtity. 

The Dynamics of Personal Adjustment. 
George F. J. Lehner and Ella Kube. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1955. 
Pp. xiii + 498. $5.25. 
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Do You Really Know What 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Can Do? 


Here’s how to understand and realize the 
great value of industrial education. The 
story is told in a brand-new booklet... 


“FROM SCHOOL TO CAREER” 


24 pages of actual success stories . . . success stories of 
individuals from all over America whose industrial-educa- 
tion courses opened the door to their careers. 


Retold from the pages of the nationally-circulated maga- 


zine SCHOOL SHOP, this fascinating, factual booklet will 
be of tremendous help in showing in human terms the 
value of industrial education to counselors, students, ad- 
ministrators, board of education members, and laymen. 


Single copies 25c; 2-9 copies, 10 percent discount, 10-99 copies, 
25 percent discount; 100 or more copies, 33% percent discount. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER TODAY 


Prakken Publications 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Please send me_____________copies of “From School to Career.” 


[| Money Enclosed ("] Please Bill 


Name__ 


Address____ 





McKNIGHT GUIDANCE BOOKS 


Celebrating 60 YEARS OF EXPANDING SERVICE TO EDUCATION 
. with ultra-modern new home now under construction 


() SELECTING AN OCCUPATION 

By C. A. Prosser and 

C. S. Sifferd... $2.50 
oO UNDERSTANDING “OURSELVES 

By Helen Shacter.............. $0.70 
() AS OTHERS LIKE YOU 

(Book on social etiquette) 

By Stephenson- Millett. 

REN sae Seen -o----$0.70 
(] TESTS ON SOCIAL USAGE 

To be used with AS OTHERS LIKE 

YOU. Two forms ,A and B. Can be 

used as a pre-test or achievement 

test. Each form... EER oe 

CHATS WITH TEACHERS ‘ABOUT 


COUNSELING 
By S. A. Hamrin, 236 pages........$3.00 


(] HOW PERSONALITIES GROW 
By Helen Shacter. 256 pages. 
[] INITIATING AND ADMINISTERING 
GUIDANCE SERVICES 
By S. A. Hamrin, 220 pages 
(] HOW TO EVALUATE STUDENTS - 
By Dr. Henrietta Fleck 1.00 
(_] PRACTICAL PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE 
By Rose Marie Cruzan. 
212 pages 
[] HOW TO GET A JOB AND WIN 
PROMOTION 
By C. A. Prosser. 101 pages........$0.70 
[] KEEPING PHYSICALLY FIT 
By C. A. Prosser. 84 pages $0.70 


Clip ad. Check books you wish to order on approval. 


McKNIGHT (Yiy) McKNIGHT 


PUBLiS HI COMPANY 
Dept. 323, Market poe A$ Streets Bloomington, Illinois 

















Teacher Trainers 


Here’s how you can bring current education 
events into your classroom 


Trends, happenings in education all over the country, reports on vital 
issues, as condensed each month in THE EDUCATION DIGEST, are of great 
importance to your students as well as a valuable teaching aid for you. For 
this specialized category, THE EDUCATION DIGEST is now offered at 
special group rates for as many months as desired. For instance: 


Students may subscribe in groups of five or more for only 
30¢c per copy for 5 to 50 copies, or 
20c per copy for 51 or more copies 


(regular price is 50¢ per copy) 


Magazines are sent in 1 package for easy distribution. 


Mail your order today to Barbara N. Leake, Circulation Manager. 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


330 THOMPSON STREET ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 














